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In the course of lectures given in this place two years ago, 
it was my privilege and pleasure to trace a few points on 
the line of our own contact with that German thought 
which did more than anything else to shape out the particu- 
lar form of Liberalism we hold now, and made (so to speak) 
the mental soil and climate in which the scientific theology 
of our day had to grow. To-day, it is my pleasure and priv- 
ilege to trace, if I may,a nearly parallel line of development, 
by which the large majority of the severed Congregational 
body of New England has left behind the somewhat hard 
and stiff evangelicalism described by Mr. Dole two weeks 
ago, so as to be drawn into a far greater intellectual sym- 
pathy with ourselves than would have been thought possible 
sixty or seventy years earlier. 

The two topics, as I just said, follow nearly parallel lines 
in their unfolding; and these lines, in our present view, we 
may take of equal length,— that is, the last fifty years, or a 
little over. But there is this great difference in my own 
regard of them. In the former case, the very first step of 
that development distinctly visible to the common eye — 
Mr. Emerson’s Divinity School Address in 1838 — was one 


*Read in the Channing Hall Course of “ Lectures on the History of Religious 
Thought and Life in New England,” March 28, 1891. 
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I was a personal witness of, appealing very keenly to my 
own interest and sympathy; while each of the remaining 
steps I had to notice were steps either of my own school 
training or else of my professional life and companionship: 
so that it was a chapter of personal experience I was un- 
folding, quite as much as a stage in the growth of our 
common thought. In the present case, no such facility is 
offered me. The process is one I have followed, in compari- 
son, at a distance, and with far less personal knowledge of 
the actors init. It is not a page out of my own life, but a 
chapter of contemporary history which I can only read in 
its broader lines, or understand as it addresses the genera! 
intelligence. Nay, under the circumstances in which I 
write, at the other edge of the continent, three thousand 
miles away, I cannot even avail myself of the more accurate 
acquaintance with my subject which I might find in books 
and current discussion of the points to be considered; but 
must content myself with recollections that are likely to 
betray me, and with general views which I am half ashamed 
to offer in place of the clear and accurate knowledge you 
have a right to demand. 

Still, the subject has its points of keen and living interest 
to us all,— partly as students of whatever may help inter- 
pret the religious life of our own time, and partly as loyal 
inheritors of the great tradition of our Puritan ancestry, 
which took here the form of New England Congregational- 
ism. If I had only to recite the facts and incidents that 
belong to my topic, I need do little more than repeat with 
some expansion the excellent Syllabus which Mr. Cooke 
has furnished, and which you already have in hand. But I 
think it will be more to the purpose if I attempt to show 
how the life embodied in that Congregationalist tradition 
is essentially one life, however sharply it may have been 
divided in the controversy of seventy-five years ago; and, 
out of my imperfect knowledge, to trace the double current, 
which so eddied and chafed at its parting, till it begins visi- 
bly now to merge again into the calm river of the water of 
a broader life. We have had, it may be, too much of the 
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controversy that magnifies the differences; and shall be all 
the better if we take, for a while, another point of view. 

In the first place, let us see exactly what is meant by the 
phrase “ Liberal Orthodoxy,” which is assigned me as my 


topic. At first sight, it is incongruous and self-contradic- 
tory. Whatever else it means, “Orthodoxy” implies a 
fixed standard of opinion which it holds to be all-important 
as against some form of heresy or dissent; while the term 
“ Liberal” certainly implies freedom of comparison, choice, 
and a critical judgment which may be very far from ortho- 
dox. In the one case, accuracy of doctrine is the main and 
essential thing; in the other, the only thing really essential 
is the temper in which the doctrine is held, and a man is 
judged “not by the rightness, but by the uprightness, of his 
opinions.” 

Now we notice that the phrase which, rather illogically, 
puts the two together has been current only in these last 
few years. It would certainly have been repudiated by both 
parties to the controversy of seventy-five years ago; and I 
am not at all sure that either the compliment or the re- 
proach it conveys would be accepted now by most of those 
it is used to describe. Nobody doubts who those are that 
are meant by it: the phrase is useful, necessary even, and 
well enough understood ; but in itself it tells the story of a 
revolution in the common mind which could not have been 
thought possible at the time of the split that made it inevi- 
table, and is very likely denied by many of those most nearly 
affected by it. It is our business, if we can, to see just what 
that revolution was. 

We notice, in the second place, that the name by which 
our orthodox friends desire to be known is the perfectly 
neutral name “ Congregational,” which gives no hint what- 
ever of any opinion, or set of opinions, in which they are 
supposed to differ from us,— a name purely historical, which 
belongs exactly as much to us as it does to them. Now this 
avoidance of any doctrinal designation is very significant. 
It was not at all so, even as late as fifty years ago. When 
the division took place which has been so fully explained 
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before, the party of the majority were very solicitous that 
their theological scheme should be sharply defined and 
plainly seen. In common speech that scheme was known as 
“orthodoxy”; but, as this word simply means “right opin- 
ion,” —right, that is, by some standard commonly assumed, 
—it might just as well be claimed (as in fact it was some- 
times claimed) by their opponents. And as, besides, it had 
a flavor of assumption or spiritual pride which it was well to 
shun, they sought to define their creed still more narrowly 
by the term “ Evangelical”; which, again, was explained to 
mean the entire system of doctrine grouped about the cen- 
tral dogma of the Vicarious Atonement. For as much as 
one whole generation, and possibly by some persons even 
now, it was sought to persuade the common mind to accept 
this purely arbitrary definition of a term which has its proper 
meaning, far more broad, sacred, and tender than can possi- 
bly be comprehended by any form of doctrine. In the 
matter of assumption or spiritual pride, the claim of being 
exclusively “evangelical” is far more offensive than the 
claim of being exclusively “ orthodox.” While “orthodox” 
does not pretend to cover anything more than opinion, 
“evangelical” properly means, and has always been under- 
stood to mean, a type of personal character, of emotional 
piety, of the religious life, which it is absurdly offensive and 
inapt to claim for one religious communion to the exclusion 
of another. The inaptness and the offence have come to be 
better recognized ; and of late years we do not hear nearly 
so often as we used to do of a pretension which time has 
made not only futile, but ridiculous. 

We come back, then, to the name “ Congregationalist,” 
by which the Orthodoxy of our day prefers to be known. 
The name, as I said, is purely historical, and is void of any 
doctrinal meaning whatever. Now names are things,— 
things often of great weight and power. And, in choosing 
this name, we are to understand that the ancient historic 
Church of New England intentionally accepts a position that 
leaves it wholly free to follow the path of doctrinal devel- 
opment that may be open before it. Not, of course, that it 
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always does this consciously, or of its own choice ; not that 
it sees clearly the direction in which that path will lead; 
still less, that it intends or expects to depart from the genu- 
ine religious tradition which it traces, on the whole with 
sufficient accuracy, from the controversies of the Reforma- 
tion. I will say, further, that its leaders and instructors 
have a real advantage over us who call ourselves Liberals, 
in interpreting that earlier tradition. They have caught 
less of the misleading temper of revolution. They have 
been less — consciously or unconsciously — warped by what 
we call “the spirit of the age,” as shown in criticism, phi- 
losophy, or science. They have kept nearer than we to the 
old standards of opinion, and (what is of far more account) 
to the religious methods of the fathers. Those among them 
who are scholars and thinkers have been much more thor- 
oughly educated than we in all that makes up the ecclesias- 
tical life as this is generally understood. These are real 
and great advantages, which have impressed me very 
strongly when I have sometimes listened to the discourses 
of such men as I have spoken of, and which we have all 
greatly felt the value of, when such men have come over 
and joined us for the sake of the greater mental independ- 
ence they have found in our ranks. And, whatever our 
judgment or our sympathy as to the questions at issue in 
the past, we can all of us, I should think, recognize very 
heartily the immense gain there will be to the religion of 
our future from the learned, thoughtful, and devout cherish- 
ing of that ancient tradition among those who have not 
visibly departed, as we have done, from any of its ways. 

I might re-enforce these words by enlarging more than 
time would permit just now on what we may call the posi- 
tive features of modern Orthodoxy,— its vigorous religious 
activity; its effective organization and administration ; its 
missionary enterprise, whose largeness, heartiness, and con- 
tinuity of service always astonish us afresh; its zeal in de- 
veloping and skill in carrying out great plans of education, 
part charitable part denominational, with the confidence and 
certainty of its appeal to denominational loyalty for support. 
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All these are cited for our reproof and instruction in right- 
eousness ; but it is not my present task to dwell upon them 
here. Our business just now is rather to see how a great 
religious body, so true in the main to its own elder tradition 
aud our own, has been led by that Spirit of the Age which 
once it seemed to bar out and defy, into a new attitude 
towards modern thought that makes the phrase I started 
with —* Liberal Orthodoxy ” — a fitting phrase to describe 
the real fact. 

That broad and generous interpreting of the orthodox 
symbol, which is what we mean when we speak of “ Liberal 
Orthodoxy,” has followed a pretty nearly parallel track with 
the phases of our own liberalism. That is to say, while it 
has held far more strictly to the forms of doctrine, it has 
tended constantly to think less of form and more of spirit, 
less of dogma and more of character, less of unsolvable 
metaphysics and more of the religious life. But it differs 
considerably in its source and motive. As is very well 
understood amongst ourselves, our modern liberalism is not 
a development of the elder or English Unitarianism,— 
hardly, indeed, an offshoot from it, though in close alliance 
with it. The impulse to it was given, definitely, from Ger- 
man sources: first hand, from the eminent German thinkers 
and men of letters themselves; or second hand, from Cole- 
ridge and other theologians of that stamp, who thought and 
taught in English. These two classes of writers had a 
great, immediate, and direct effect on the development of 
the later Unitarianism; while we notice that both of them 
were orthodox, not Unitarian, in their form of opinion,— 
Coleridge, in particular, ostentatiously so, after his conver- 
sion from his first materialistic Unitarianism to a sort of 
Broad-Church Anglicanism. I do not think that their in- 
fluence was anything like so immediately, so directly, or so 
‘widely felt in the orthodox theology of this country. In 
saying this, I do not forget that Coleridge’s “ Aids to Re- 
flection,” by far the most important of his writings bearing 
on theology, was edited and commended to our public by 
an eminent theologian and man of letters in the orthodox 
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ranks, Professor Marsh; but I have always supposed its 
direct influence was earliest and greatest on our side the 
line. And so, too, with the influence from Germany. It is 
not at all to be supposed that the great scholars and critics 
of that country were neglected, or held in small esteem, by 
orthodox students or teachers of our New England schools. 
On the contrary, I doubt not that far more careful study, 
learning, and ability were bestowed upon them in orthodox 
schools than in our own. The department of systematic 
theology has always been our weak point. We have never 
had—on this side the water, at least —a scholar in that 
department to be once thought of in comparison (to say 
nothing here of Martineau) with any one of several emi- 
nent professors in orthodox schools that immediately occur: 
for example (to trust my own imperfect knowledge and 
judgment of them), Taylor, Stuart, and Park. That store- 
house of accurate learning which we find in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra is founded, very largely, on a most diligent, laborious, 
and conscientious study of German sources. 

The difference —if I may venture an opinion of my own 
on a point so delicate — was this: that their truly admirable 
scholarship and research had to do, mostly, if not entirely, 
with what we may call the theology of erudition,— the great 
critics, commentators, encyclopedists, and grammarians, 
whose writings most of us were little acquainted with, be- 
cause we never have made so much account of that kind of 
learning. Our instincts, our habit of mind, our educated 
sympathies, were leading us fifty years ago away from tech- 
nical theology into the field of literature, of speculative 
philosophy, of natural science, of social and humanitarian 
ethics. The difference is not anything like so striking now. 
Our orthodox neighbors have of late years followed up with 
much ability lines of metaphysics which very greatly shape 
and color their doctrinal theology, and have entered far 
more freely than of old into the field of literature and social 
science; while we, on our part, since our break with the 
old school of Unitarianism, have shown a zeal in rational 
criticism of the Bible and in the history of religious opinion, 
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very surprising to those who remember the comparative in- 
difference or ignorance among us of fifty years ago. 

And here we find what seems to me the most interesting 
thing of all, touching the proper development of “ Liberal 
Orthodoxy,” — namely, that what is best in it is not an 
exotic, adopted from abroad: it is a native product, the 
growth of American soil,— the growth, too, of the ripest and 
best cultivated minds trained under the influences I have 
described. Its real founder and leader, at the period we are 
considering, was not Coleridge, whose thought was never 
really assimilated to our own, and whose highly metaphysi- 
cal exposition of the creed could content very few of those 
who cared to retain the creed; it was not Robertson or 
Maurice, who belong to a later date; it was not those 
pious and scholarly German critics, Tholuck, Liicke, and 
Neander, who no doubt helped and enriched it by the wide 
atmosphere and plastic temper of their own thought: I 
doubt if it had much to do with Schleiermacher; still less 
was it the great schools of German constructive metaphysics, 
Fichte or Hegel, or those unfoldings of modern science 
which were not yet. The true leader, as I think, was 
Horace Bushnell, a man of rare intellectual refinement, 
whose deeply thoughtful and nobly ethical interpretations 
of the religious life made him, a little less than fifty years 
ago, the type of a new phase of liberal faith, and the con- 
spicuous heretic of that day among those of a narrow or- 
thodoxy. 

Dr. Bushnell was a man of far too large and spacious 
thought, not to be in kindly and near relations with men of 
like temper beyond the lines of his own sect,—a liberality 
which then seemed very dangerous, and was assailed before 
an ecclesiastical court as “heresy.” But his own religious 
sympathies and activities were with the Congregational 
body in which he had been nurtured, and he never lost the 
confidence or the devoted support of the particular congre- 
gation he had gathered about himself; while from that 
strong position of advantage he shed abroad an influence 
which has been very powerful, it may be, in many ways and 
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places where it was not clearly recognized as his. In par- 
ticular, I recall two points which seemed to me especially 
characteristic of his teaching. The first is hinted in the 
title to his most important work of philosophic theology, 
“ Nature and the Supernatural,” — in which, maintaining the 
reality of moral choice, and hence the freedom of the soul, 
over against that realm of fixed law which is all we can 
know of external nature, he asserted that the moral life of 
man is really supernatural and divine, so that the great facts 
of inspiration, revelation, and the eternal life are facts of 
life, in immediate touch with our own personal experience. 
The other is a very subtile and beautiful exposition of his 
theory of Language: namely, that all the terms in which 
we describe or reason upon things spiritual are symbolic 
and figurative; the Divine life can be spoken of only in a 
series of metaphors, each one of which tells, originally, some 
object as seen or known by the senses, or else some act or 
impression that made a fact in human experience while lan- 
guage was in the process of invention. 

Now neither of these points was exactly original or new 
with Dr. Bushnell. The first—at least, all the essential 
conditions it involves —had been developed with force and 
eloquence by Coleridge; the second (under the term Vor- 
stellung) is common to all the systems of speculative theol- 
ogy derived from German sources, and is reproduced with 
great beauty in the writings of that kindred spirit and con- 
temporary of the Hartford divine, Edmund H. Sears, whose 
finely tempered intelligence saw with equal clearness the 
soul behind the forms of speech. But Dr. Bushnell seized 
with great firmness of grasp upon these two cardinal prin- 
ciples of a spiritual philosophy, making them completely and 
characteristically his own. How he brought them to the 
exposition of religious truth, how they influenced his ex- 
pression of doctrinal opinion, how they took possession of 
other minds, of a kindred way of thinking, and so, very 
gradually, came to be a factor in a large body of serious and 
enlightened thought, there is no need of detailing here. It 
is only necessary to point out how very radical and funda- 
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mental these positions must become in a growing Liberalism 
yet in the germ,—much more radical, in their ultimate 
effect on opinion, it is likely, than the declarer of them 
could know. The real leaders of opinion are not the able 
advocates of one or another disputed point in controversy, 
or those who speak most loudly and effectively to the popu- 
lar ear; nor is it they, often, who see best how far-reaching 
their own thought is. Rather they are those whose thought 
has long germinated and been brooded upon silently, till it 
has become part of their character and life. And, reckoning 
in this way, Dr. Bushnell seems to me conspicuously the one 
great leader, in the period under review, of what we recog- 
nize as noblest and finest in the New England Liberal Or- 
thodoxy of to-day. 

It would be impossible to follow here that stream of influ- 
ence which his name seems best at that early day to repre- 
sent, and which has widened out into a pretty extensive 
literature, having a distinct character and quality of its own. 
This makes, in particular, a religious literature of a high 
order, and one that finds as sympathetic a hearing among 
ourselves as anything that our own writers have produced. 
In that direction, the line appears to be completely wiped 
out, which was so sharply drawn half a century ago between 
the two wings of the Congregational body in New England. 
How far this religious amity, this absence of sectarian jeal- 
ousy, may be reciprocated on the other side, I do not know; 
but my attention is often called to writings —like those of 
Henry Drummond just now— which take rank in popu- 
larity among us with the best of our own; to say nothing 
of works of solid thought, like those of Mr. Hazard, Mr. 
Munger, and Professor Morris, in which all consciousness 
is lost that they proceed from-any source in the least alien 
or strange to us. I notice another thing: the increasing drift 
towards pure literature or pure ethics in those great religious 
newspapers, the Christian Union and the Independent, which 
have been in differing degree the expression of what is most 
wide and generous in the religious bodies they aim to instruct ; 
while —as it appears to me — they show at times a vigor in 
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handling and a consciousness of strength due in good part 
not merely to their own ability or the topics they handle, 
but to the assurance that they speak in the name of a body 
far larger, stronger, and (possibly) less self-criticising than 
our own. Lack of the sense of a wide companionship is a 
besetting evil of a religious body made up (as ours is) of a 
few, though those few should all be philosophers and saints. 
And in our current literature of religious journalism I am 
glad of every symptom that shows denominational lines to 
be weakening or forgotten. Indeed, when it comes to the 
Andover Review, the latest and most important journalistic 
enterprise proceeding from the orthodox body, I am not sure 
that it is not in this respect all we could hope or wish. 
Certainly, in its title and range, it has a signal advantage 
over our own Unitarian Review. 

Comparisons of this sort are difficult and delicate to make, 
even if not, as many will feel them, “odious.” But there is 
one point of comparison which shows a clear difference in 
tone between the liberalism of the orthodox body and that 
which for distinction’s sake we must call * Unitarian” ; 
which shows, too, the place to be yet filled by such a jour- 
nal as that last named. From the very first, going back to 
the time of Priestley and Price, a century ago, the Unitarian 
movement has always aimed to strike out into free litera- 
ture, scholarship, and science, setting light in comparison by 
the attenuated doctrinal system which it still retained. It 
was, in short, a protest against the doctrinal method of its 
day, far more than it was against any body of doctrinal 
opinion. This point has been exhibited so often that I need 
do no more than state it here. Now the very genius of 
Congregational Orthodoxy made a serious and all-important 
business of doctrinal forms. Not only these forms, the most 
essential of them, had been welded in the fierce heat, and 
hammered into shape in the forge and under the heavy blows, 
of the controversies of the Reformation; but the pattern of 
them has been carefully preserved, and adapted to practical 
service, in all the discipline of the religious life ever since. 
It was not merely that the orthodox creed maintained the 
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series of formulated opinions called the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Atonement, and the rest; but that these were 
compacted into a logical whole, and were held alike essential 
to a scheme or method of Salvation, which underlay every 
theory of human duty, and gave shape to every hope or 
terror that touched man’s coming destiny. 

This stamped the form of doctrine, as a regulator of 
thought, far more sharply and deeply upon the mind of 
those who kept the form, though ever so etherealized, than 
is easily understood by us who have taken the position of 
rational critics or theological opponents. In those religious 
or philosophical writings proceeding from the school of Lib- 
eral Orthodoxy, even those most congenial with our own 
order of opinion, we are apt to be surprised by a tenacious 
hold upon formularies of speech founded in the ancient 
theology, and a more or less conscious endeavor that the 
new wine shall take kindly to the old bottles. I think, for 
example, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
in any serious writing from that side, on however abstract 
a point of metaphysics, or however plain the literary motive, 
such absolute freedom of handling, or so complete uncon- 
sciousness of a doctrinal point to make, as we look for and 
are sure to find on every page in Dr. Hedge’s “ Reason in 
Religion ” or “ Ways of the Spirit.” So far as I know, there 
is nothing in the works of the freest Liberal Orthodoxy 
which is like in kind to the two volumesI have named. 
Observe, for example, the careful development of the philo- 
sophic formula, and the scrupulous observance of it, in Mul- 
ford’s “ Republic of God,” which makes that admirable but 
rather heavy book a set theological treatise; and compare it 
—not with respect to religious motive, but to scientific 
method — with, say, Spencer’s “Sociology.” The specu- 
lative or the positivist temper is far more developed on our 
side the line. And when a man like Lyman Abbott, of 
orthodox antecedents, of genuine excellence of motive, and 
a sincere desire to see humanity as it is, undertakes to deal 
with problems of social ethics, we see that his attraction is 
to the “popular formularies” of humanitarian theory far 
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more than to the modest, dispassionate, and serviceable 
study of the facts, which we find in Mr. Gilman’s “ Profit 
Sharing.” One is a reminiscence of a formal creed, which 
claimed the key to all problems of life outright; the other 
reflects the purely scientific temper of our day. 

This bondage to formula, again, appears in a shape almost 
farcical — spite of the grave and even tender interest of the 
question involved, to any who can possibly think of it as an 
open question—in the technical point at issue in the so- 
called Andover Controversy: the point, namely, of * future 
probation” in a life to come. Now the phrase “salvation 
by Christ alone,” as the expression of living fact, has a very 


real meaning, which is only caricatured when it is turned 
into a cut-and-dried formula of church dogma. That mean- 
ing the theologians of the Third Century were not slow to 
see; while they saw, too, the mischief and nonsense sure to 
come from a misunderstanding of it, such as we find in the 
hard lines of the modern creed. It was inconceivable and 
abhorrent to their thought that heroes and sages of Pagan 


antiquity, whom they honestly revered, should dwell in 
outer darkness forever, for want of the salvation that came 
by Christ; and so Christ, as the Saviour of humanity, was 
identified in their mind with the Logos, the Divine Reason, 
the Eternal Son of God, who dwelt in the souls of all good 
men from the beginning, and brought them to a knowledge 
of the saving truth. Their interpretation was crude and 
technical: in simplicity and breadth it was not at all what 
we demand in modern thought; yet it was altogether gen- 
erous, and it forbade the gate of hope to be closed irrevoca- 
bly against any human soul. The modern statement of 
a “future probation” we can respect for the motive that 
prompted it; and certainly our sympathy all goes out to 
that feeble effort to break the spell of the ancient horror,— 
though its outlook is all to the blank future instead of the 
living past or present, and though, out of a vague respect 
to the outworn symbol, it is cast in a form ludicrously inapt 
to the conditions of modern religious thought. It is only 
when we relieve it against the monstrous and intolerable 
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dogma it would fain supplant, that we can see in it a real 
advance in the direction of spiritual freedom, and the throw- 
ing off of a cruel fetter, whose fashion and phrase it copies, 
while repudiating the blasphemy of its honest meaning. 

These, as nearly as I can make out, are the aspects of the 
Liberal Orthodoxy of our day,— first, as growing out of con- 
ditions in the past tolerably well known to us; and, sec- 
ondly, as setting us face to face with forms of liberalism not 
quite like our own, but near enough to make the study of 
them easy and valuable to ourselves. Naturally enough, 
considering what our past relations have too often been, 
most of us have not given nearly enough attention to this 
very interesting phase of the religious movement of our day, 
coming into view at our side. But it may be hoped that 
the jealousy, the shyness, the indifference, are passing away, 
and that the two sundered parties are coming to understand 
each other better as they are. In particular, it is our own 
duty to recognize, more clearly than some of us have yet 
done, the wealth and vigor of the religious life in that larger 
section of the ancient Congregational body; and, while we 
hold with proper pride to the broader intellectual freedom 
we have inherited, to respect as it merits that considerable 
body of independent thought, vigorous and vital, and de- 
voted to the best life of our own day, which we owe to the 
Liberal Orthodoxy I have attempted to describe. 


Bonita, Cal., March 10, 1891. 





Aristotle’s Polities. 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 
By Charles Chauncy Shackford. 


Professor R. T. Ely, the economist, has recently called 
Aristotle’s Politics “one of the most remarkable books in 
the world’s history.... In some respects,” he says, “the 
most advanced political economy is a return to Aristotle.” 
A brief survey of this great work is in order, then, in this 
day of “social problems.” Differing widely from Plato’s 
poetical dream, the “ Politics” may be considered the first 
great effort in the scientific study of society and the elements 
of social well-being. 

Plato stood in an attitude of antagonism to the Grecian 
methods of life and government. He attacked the poetry, 
the education, and the political notions of his time. His 
ideal State was based upon man’s supposed nature and the 
constitution of the soul as reason, will, and appetite. It 
was a true Utopia, for there was no place in all the world 
where it could be actually embodied; but the Republic pre- 
sented an inspiring ideal of order, justice, and righteousness 
in human affairs. 

Aristotle’s ideal is no less elevated, but his method is en- 
tirely different. Like Plato, he desires to promote the 
highest good of the individual and the State; but he follows 
no a priori plan. He sets up no ideal as a necessary and 
universal pattern, but tries to find a reason in the nature of 
man and the facts of experience for Greek institutions. For 
the many changes that had occurred in the political forms 
of the Grecian States around him he likewise seeks a law. 
He applies to the best of his ability the principles of common 
sense. He asks: What is the specific end of the concrete 
thing we call the State? What is the actual nature of the 
organization which we call political? What is needed that 
this organization may most effectually accomplish its end ? 
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Aristotle saw everywhere a process of growth. The very 
lowest form contained, potentially, the highest and best. 
Practically, Aristotle followed the method of evolution. If 
one wishes to know the end for which anything exists, he 
must study the concrete thing itself. States, common- 
wealths, communities, do not have an abstract existence in 
the clouds: they are realities of this earth. Established by 
human beings, they contain in posse a final, highest, and 
most perfect organization. ‘To Aristotle the work of politi- 
cal science consisted in studying each political phenomenon 
as an unfolding of the principle of life, a manifestation of 
what nature was after, a step in the ascending series to the 
perfect and best. 

Yet such a commonwealth as the United States of Amer- 
ica would have violated all Aristotle’s canons of the essen- 
tial polity of the best State. The vast extent of territory ; 
the many races of men making up the body of citizens; 
the conflicting interests of the widely divided sections; the 
prevalence of opposite views of culture, religion, economics, 
domestic habits, and modes of life,—all these features 
would seem to him contradictory to every principle of a 
well-ordered civil polity, fatal to permanence, and utterly 
incapable of promoting the ends which a State ought to 
have in view as the very object of its existence,— the 
virtue, the happiness, the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of all its citizens. The Greek State was everything, 
in fact, to the individual citizen. It supervised his house- 
hold affairs, his education, his religion, and the thousand 
details of his daily life. The State made it an object to 
cultivate virtue, and it assigned to each one his work. 
What we leave to public opinion the Greek made the 
subject of law. In Aristotle’s view, the statesman is the 
vital, spiritual power in the commonwealth; the State itself 
is the nurse of science and the school of philosophy,— in 
itself the one sufficient means for attaining a good life; the 


good, the perfectly rounded life, is the very end for which 
the State exists. 
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What, then, is Aristotle’s definition of a State? It is a 
whole formed of parts which share in a common feeling, 
interest and action; and this whole has been constituted for 
the attainment of a complete and fully developed life. This 
conception is in accordance with the ordinary Greek view, 
but it is nobler and more comprehensive. The Greek citi- 
zen was essentially a part of the city-state in which he was 
born and had his home. (The city of Boston would form a 
State many times larger than the largest Greek city.) The 
city laid hold of the individual to absorb his individual 
claims. The sphere of government in modern times has 
embraced chiefly the protection of life and property. Poli- 
tics has thus meant little beyond practical arrangements for 
the punishment of crime, the defence of personal liberty, 
and the protection of vested interests in property. But to 
the Greek the State was his religion, his culture, his social 


club, not merely his protector against foreign enemies and 
domestic injustice. He breathed and acted through the 
organs which the State furnished him. Beyond this corpo- 


rate life, he was an exile and a vagabond. Hence, with 
Aristotle, the State must not be too large for a common 
life to be lived by its citizens. The State must be a unit; 
and of this unit each citizen is a component part. 

The State, according to the Aristotelian idea, has its 
origin in nature and natural relations. Nature joins to- 
gether the father, the mother, the child, and the slave, who 
constitute a family. Several families constitute a village, 
and many villages a State, united together “at first that 
they may live, but continuing united together that they 
may live happily and well.” Like every other object in the 
natural world, civil government is a whole, and really exists 
in idea before it exists in actual form. It is the inherent 
power of development that constitutes a particular animal. 
So is it with the State. The individual man is not complete 
in himself, and he bears the same relation to the State that 
the individual organs bear to the entire human body. Not 
to need the State as a complement to one’s limited self is to 
be either a monster or a god. Man perfected by society is 
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the most excellent of all living beings; but, given up to 
selfish appetite, the worst. Therefore, as in determining 
the true nature of any other species we take the most 
perfect specimen in its highest state of development, so we 


should take man in his highest condition of social develop- 
ment, unfolding fully bis noblest powers and his most 
humane characteristics. 

How different is the theory of Rousseau, which stimulated 
the imagination and fired the heart of the civilized world 
in those days of revolutionary fervor and philosophic zeal 
when civilization was represented as the curse of human 
society, and a return to natural conditions was considered 
the only way to make progress in virtue! How different is 
the Leviathan of Hobbes, the monster from whom society 
had its first spring and its primal origin,— fear that arose 
from mutual hate and internecine war! In Aristotle’s phil- 
osophic view, the State is the natural outgrowth of human 
qualities and tendencies; and it is as congenial to the nature 
of man to live in society as it is for the plant to send its 
rootlets down into the soil, its stem up into the air, and to 
scatter its seed on the wind. The families of men uniting 
in a social union obey a divine instinct, even as the trees of 
the forest do when their seed is planted in congenial soil, 
or the honey-bees when they construct their cells. How 
different is the theory of an original compact which Locke 
enunciates as the origin of government! “ The original 
compact, which begins and actually constitutes any political 
society,” he says, “is nothing but the consent of any num- 
ber of freemen capable of a majority to unite and to incor- 
porate into such a society. And this is that, and that only, 
which could give beginning to any lawful government in 
the world.” This theory served its purpose against the 
theory of the original and divine right of kings; but, for 
real philosophical comprehension of the origin of govern- 
ment, Aristotle's view is infinitely superior: “As we make 
use of our bodily members before we understand the end 
and purpose of this exercise, so it is by nature itself that we 
are bound together and associated in political society.” 
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Hence the State grows up naturally, man being by his very 
nature a political animal. As Homer says, “He that hath 
no tribe, or state, or home, is as solitary as a bird of prey.” 
Man is the only animal that has reason, and so has language, 
which is not merely an expression of pleasure and pain, but 
of the just and the unjust. The impulse towards association 
is thus universal and natural. By carrying out this impulse 
in the formation of the State, man becomes the most excel- 
lent of living beings instead of the most helpless and the 
worst. He embodies in the State justice, which is the rule 
of the social order. 

The family, according to Aristotle, is the unit of social 
life ; and in it man has three relations, as husband, father, and 
master. Here the philosopher runs counter to our modern 
ideas of the injustice of slavery. He discusses the matter, 
indeed ; for even in his day some had maintained that slavery 
is unjust. But Aristotle takes the position that they are 
slaves by nature who have strength of body without ability 
to take care of themselves, and that for them a master is a 
benefit,— not only to them, but to the community also. But 
the master should be as well fitted for ruling as the slave 
for obeying, then both will be profited. No Greek, again, 
should be enslaved, even if taken captive in war. This 
opinion was contrary to the universal custom of the age; for 
the entire population of Hellenic cities was often reduced to 
slavery, when conquered. Aristotle further maintains that, 
whenever a slave plainly shows himself qualified for freedom, 
he should be set free. Had the Stagirite lived a few genera- 
tions later, he would have seen thousands of his Greek 
countrymen, among them men of culture and of high in- 
telligence, scholars and well versed in philosophy, held as 
slaves in the households of the rude Romans. These doubt- 
less thought they were doing a service to the commonwealth, 
as well as to themselves, by keeping the effeminate Greeks 
closely subjected to their will and convenience. The doc- 
trine that outsiders and barbarians can justly be enslaved 
would perhaps have assumed a different aspect to our phi- 
losopher when the barbarian put his own interpretation upon 
the’ principle that might is the law of right. 
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But the slowness of the advance of humanity in social 
justice can be estimated from the fact that even Locke 
could write thus as late as the seventeenth century: “ There 
is another sort of servants, which by a peculiar name we call 
slaves, who, being captives taken in 4 just war, are by the 
rights of nature subjected to the absolute dominion and 
arbitrary power of their masters. These men having, as I 
say, forfeited their life, and with it their liberties, and lost 
their estates, and being in a state of slavery, not capable of 
any property, cannot in that state be considered as any part 
of civil society.” (Locke’s Works, ii. 181.) To Aristotle, 
we should remember, a slave was not an end in himself, but 
an instrument to carry out the purposes of his master,—a 
part of his master, though a separable part. 

The city-state, then, is a whole, an integral unit, formed 
by the congregation of villages for the attainment of a com- 
plete life of virtue and for the development of all the human 
activities. To discover the best organization of this whole 
is the work of political science. Study of the course of 
historical development is not the only need, for the histori- 
cal process may have been warped and distorted. These 
distortions, and all the other phenomena, must be tested by 
the principles of ethics. The inquiry thus arises, What con- 
stitution of the State is most favorable to virtue in the citi- 
zen and to the common good? To answer this question 
wisely, Aristotle investigates the economical and social phe- 
nomena which result from different kinds of government, 
the character of the citizens, the features of the territory, 
the different ways of getting wealth; and he considers the 
adaptation of proposed changes to the circumstances of the 
people. Plato had sought to establish an ideal common- 
wealth, which, by its very construction, should be a model of 
a State, wherein all the variable elements of human nature 
would be constrained to harmonious adjustment. Aristotle 
shows what elements are necessary to make the State what 
it should be to accomplish its natural results. He is fully 
aware that the “best State” will be a rare bird in the 
world’s history ; and so he occupies himself often with prac- 
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tical suggestions on the reform of abuses, the remedies for 
evils, and the beneficial changes that may be made in actual 
forms of government. 

The citizens of Aristotle’s “best State” are those only 
who have undergone a special training, and have ample 
leisure for gymnastics, for practice in arms, and for the pur- 
suit of philosophy and noble learning. But all those who 
work for pay in any industrial pursuit are excluded from 
the right to rule or to choose their rulers. In the demo- 
cratic States of Greece the laborers and artisans were 
ranked as citizens, and they enjoyed equal rights as voters 
with the noblest and the richest. But in Sparta and some 
other States, where “useful and necessary work ” was per- 
formed by slaves, the industrial life virtually excluded one 
from all liberal pursuits, such as those of the soldier, the 
statesman, and the philosopher. Even agriculture lay under 
the ban of condemnation, as it allowed only talk of crops 
and bullocks. The tradesman and the merchant were also 
regarded as pursuing sordid and mercenary trades. All use- 
ful occupations performed for pay were deemed servile and 
ignoble. Even the teacher of philosophy who taught for 
regular pay was the object of Plato's bitterest scorn. 
When to-day we hear the system of wages denounced by 
laborers as nothing but slavery, it will remind us of the 
advance made towards giving what Aristotle called the use- 
ful and illiberal pursuits of life a recognition in the common- 
weal. 

Aristotle’s State, as a natural whole made up of parts, is 
subject to the laws of every structure of a like constitution. 
In this whole made up of many members, some must rule 
and others must be ruled. There is in the State a natural 
inequality among the different elements. As in every ob- 
ject made up of parts some are only means subservient to a 
higher end, so it is in the State. The tools with which a 
house is built are no part of the house itself. Every animal 
has parts which are useful only for certain ancillary pur- 
poses, and these must be held strictly to their subordinate 
office. The lower half of the body exists for the upper; 
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and throughout all nature there is, as in the egg, that 
which is meant to grow and that which supplies it with 
nourishment. The same principles apply in the State that 
we see rule in every living organism in the natural world. 
Shakespeare’s social view is similar. The wise Ulysses, in 
“Troilus and Cressida,” says : — 


‘‘ How could communities, ... 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy.... 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude son should strike his father dead. 
Force should be right. ... 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make, perforce, an universal prey, 
And, last, eat up himself.” 


The science of Aristotle sees the same law of order, 
degree, and subordinated powers and capacities in every 
living organism, whetber in the natural or the social world. 
He gives the beehive as a special example in his natural 
history of animals. Shakespeare has put the same compari- 
son into the mouth of the politic Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in “Henry V.”:— 

“ Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavor in continual motion ; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience: for so work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom.” 


No better summary than this could be given of Aristotle’s 
best form.of State organization. 

To Aristotle the whole modern system of credit, interest, 
monetary exchange, based upon the infinite complexity and 
variety of claims involved, is wrong. He holds that it leads 
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to the unbounded acquisition of wealth, and causes the 
means of living to be mistaken for the end. To buy and sell 
merely for profit is a perversion of trade, which should only 
be carried on to satisfy the needs of existence. To make 
money produce money is unnatural. As Shakespeare ex- 
presses it, to take interest is to make barren metal breed 
metal. Aristotle would have every commercial transaction 
a direct exchange of social services. But strange are the 
standards of right and wrong, of justice and injustice, in 
every age. Just as his commonwealth, if it wanted fish, 
could catch them from the sea, or, if it needed game, could 
hunt wild animals on land, so, if it lacked slaves, it could 
make war for them upon some weak and alien nation. 
Money may not breed money, but slaves may breed slaves. 

The citizens of Aristotle’s State are‘to have, as far as 
possible, a common interest, a common aim, and a common 
enjoyment of the means of education and amusement pro- 
vided by the powers that be. But he severely criticises 
Plato’s scheme of community of property and community of 
offspring. Plato would abolish the idea of mine and thine. 
To be free from the quarrels caused by property and in- 
dividual relationships, he would do away with them alto- 
gether. Aristotle uses the same valid arguments that we 
employ to-day. The difficulties of living in harmony where 
there is no individual property, he says, are very great. 
Where colonies are settled with « common ownership of 
property, there are continual disputes about the most trifling 
matters; there are disputes also as to the labor allotted and 
the compensation received; complaints, criminations, and 
recriminations, and even blows, abound. If all things are 
common, no one can give assistance to his friend or help 
to the needy, no one can be generous, no one can be grate- 
ful, no one self-relying. If there were no individual prop- 
erty, some evils would be removed, but more evils would 
be brought into existence ; life would lose its zest, and unity 
would become a tiresome monotony. With the development 
of virtue and noble living, all the unity that is desirable will 
be brought about. With community of property, industry 
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would lack much of its present stimulus, and not a few of 
the real pleasures of life would be wanting; for many per- 
manent and universal tendencies of human nature would 
then be without proper satisfaction. 

But Aristotle, the opponent of common property, is also 
opposed to the unlimited acquisition of either wealth or 
land. He sees the evils of the possession of superfluous 
riches, and seeks to guard against them by the moral train- 
ing of the citizens and the limitation of buying and selling to 
real exchanges of property for actual use. To accumulate 
for the sake of accumulation is sordid and base, a habit un- 
worthy of him who would live nobly and in order to benefit 
the State. Only those ends are to be pursued which con- 
tribute to a full and perfect life. 

Upon the relation of woman to the State Aristotle 
scarcely touches. She is a part of the household, and re- 
ceives no particular consideration. Plato would emancipate 
her from her unnatural seclusion and make her the equal 
of man in the social organization. Aristotle looks upon her 
as the inferior of man, like the child and the slave. She is 
to form a part of the family, whose head and natural king 
is the husband, father, and master. Men are not to marry 
until they are thirty-seven years of age, or women until they 
are eighteen. ‘Thus there is secured for the inexperienced 
maiden, as far as possible, a grave and experienced coun- 
sellor and friend, and the father will not be too near of an 
age with the children, who should entertain for him a cer- 
tain respect and reverence. But was not William von 
Humboldt nearer the truth — that is, to nature and common 
sense — when he said: *“ The freshness of youth is the true 
foundation for a happy marriage. I would not for an in- 
stant say that the happiness of marriage ends with youth; 
but I do say that husband and wife should carry into later 
life the memory of years enjoyed together, if their happiness 
is not to lose the distinguishing characteristic of wedded 
bliss.” But, if Aristotle wished to make sure of that silence 
before the husband which he enjoins, he certainly was wise 
to make him venerable. Comte said that the function of 
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the household is to cultivate to the highest point the in- 
fluence of womangver man; but, in Aristotle’s view, the 
household is only a factor in the organization of the State 
which supervises it. He therefore permitted many things, 
such as checks against over-population, which we should 
consider cruel and inhuman. 

On the different forms of State constitutions, which Aris- 
totle treats at great length,* we need not dwell. In the 
small area of Hellenic territory all kinds of government 
were to be found, and the cities often changed rapidly from 
one form to another. Aristotle himself prefers the rule 
of one royal head, if he be gifted with a true genius for 
ruling, and endowed with all the virtues that will serve to 
make the happiness of the people the sole end in view. 
But how can such a phcenix be assured? Next to such a 
rare and almost impossible phenomenon, the best govern- 
ment is a true aristocracy,—a government of the best 
selected from a body of citizens instructed in the art of 
ruling, men of education and experience. A democracy is 
to Aristotle the worst form of government. This was natu- 
ral, as there was no place in his scheme for the education of 
the great body of the people. 

This vast American democracy of ours, this graded sys- 
tem of town, city, county, State, and Nation, presents a 
grand whole, with such a subordination and combination of 
parts that Aristotle’s provisions for attaining political ends 
seem insignificant in comparison. To-day the sex he set 
aside as not citizens presses forward for complete recogni- 
tion; and many women labor zealously for a State looking 
to the highest good of all the people, and administered 
by all the people. Aristotle feared a State too large and 
a people too numerous. He did not dream that vast diver- 
sity of interests, infinite variety of productions, complexity 
of institutions, opposite systems of religion, varied soil and 
climate, different ideals held by many classes of society, and 
employments and methods of living endlessly varied,— that 


*His exposition of the Constitution of Athens has been the latest “find” to 
interest the learned worl. 
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all these could work together to secure permanence and 
stability in the constitution of the Stagg. 

Yet, if we look at our situation in another light, the re- 
motest parts of our country are not much farther apart than 
were the remotest cities of Greece, thanks to the railway, 
the telephone, and the telegraph. It is more important that 
the means of education have been infinitely multiplied in 
schools, churches, and the products of the printing-press. 
Thus, aided by invention and by wide-spread knowledge in 
preserving alive an enormous State, we have to rely still 
more on the Spirit in the dangers that may come. Human- 
ity is the one great commonwealth, of which each nation is 
a part. In it the soul of man is of more worth than riches, 
and the welfare of every citizen is justly dear to the State 
to which he does duty. Economics and politics alike need a 
larger infusion of the spiritual life. 


A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
By D. H. R. Goodale. 


Here and there in Europe, in the gay capitals at times of 
especial interest, or in out-of-the-way corners where some 
exceptional fascination of marvellously “ composed” scenic 
beauty or quaint charm of historic picturesqueness holds the 
fancy, the tourist happens upon a highly civilized human 
being to whom nationality appears a matter of slight con- 
cern, but who is found, when the facts are unearthed, to 
have had his origin somewhere in “the States.” It is most 
likely to be a man who has exhausted many of the so-called 
pleasures of life.—a man who has had many friends, many 
loves, many pursuits, and who is now half in earnest (being 
rarely more than half in earnest) in declaring his intention 
of seeking Nirvana as the highest good. The type varies 
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with variations of temperament, but the different individuals 
bear a strong family likeness. 

With some, professional eminence was the pretext, or, 
more justly, the true reason of the young man’s early choice 
of expatriation. He went abroad to complete with others 
a special training for definite work. At that time he had 
before him a clearly defined ideal for his own guidance; but 
he became dazzled by the multiplicity of opening possibili- 
ties, or in some other way he lost grasp upon his own mo- 
tive. He gave up all other aims to devote himself frankly to 
self-culture. At least his education failed to bring him to 
that point which completes the adjustment of possible power 
to practical realities. Walking the hospitals of Paris and 
Vienna alternated with walking the streets of these cities. 
Social life in its many brilliant and enticing phases daily 
took a deeper and more compulsory hold upon the mind and 
the will. The long future was sunk in the brief present. 
The drawing to Europe was the promise of ample prepara- 
tion for a vocation. The desired opportunity was found, 
but the vocation itself was lost. Ambitious dreams were 
exchanged for an intoxication with the close-at-hand, the 
immediate. Years go by like a dream in this existence, ab- 
sorbed in the momentary. The word “home” has lost all 
real meaning to the man whose secret boast it is to float upon 
the very crest of present enjoyment. ‘Though he may pos- 
sess at last great accumulations of the various riches of ex- 
perience, they are all experiences of the business or the 
pleasure of a busy idler. As an American, the man never 
came fully to himself; for the thorough-going American puts 
his work first, and takes himself and his recreations less 
seriously. 

Among these citizens of the world, these chronic wan- 
derers, more than one bold and confident young doctor, who 
fully intended to benefit his kind widely while working out 
his own prosperous career, and more than one keen student, 
who foresaw the brilliant triumphs to be gained by his rig- 
orous research, remain, though middle-aged, in the pre- 
liminary stages of their chosen successes. They were caught 
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like flies in a net of life whose silk is spun by communities 
older than ours. Perhaps it was all the fault of one of 
those little good fortunes which turn so unexpectedly into 
great ill fortunes. The youth at the outset of an indepen- 
dent life receives a modest inheritance. It is not a fortune 
precisely, but it exempts him from the spur of necessity. 
Yet it is the very pressure inseparable from earning a liv- 
ing, that often shapes the crude lump of human ore or of 
mere human fluidity into one of the numberless serviceable 
forms of organized industry. Help and hindrance are con- 
vertible terms. Ill-timed ease may mean prolonged diffi- 
culty. A sudden burst of confidence from one of these 
Americans impels the declaration that his means are not 
large enough to marry upon. The listener smiles silently, 
remembering the households in which boys have been reared 
and launched in life on half the income,— households in 
which life, with all its strenuous burdens, is accounted a 
treasure beyond price, whose brave lads are now full grown 
men, strong-armed in the intellectual contests of the world. 
Our expatriated American is apt to be a bachelor. If mar- 
ried, he enjoys a truly European ease in the conjugal rela- 
tion. His wife brought him money. In return, she has 
freedom to choose her own place of residence, her own cir- 
cle of associations and occupations. As a class, these men 
are un-American in their whole code of social duties, laying 
great stress upon distinctions that seem to the average trav- 
eller exceedingly fine-spun, and chiefly valuing what plain 
people ignore, while ignoring most of the things which plain 
people value. 

The true cosmopolite has something of the orchid in his 
nature: all that he asks is an atmosphere. His highly in- 
telligent mind takes the critical attitude instinctively. He 
is a privileged spectator, who looks on at the vast game of 
human existence, and awards or mostly withholds his plau- 
dits. His wits sharpened by constant and assiduous practice 
in the various exterior arts of polished living, he observes 
and comments with caustic lightness upon all that man has 
done. Within a certain range there is no more astute or 
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discriminating critic than he. Art in all its breadth, com- 
prehending music, literature, and man’s every effort to slake 
his insatiable thirst for beauty, appeals to him strongly as 
an essentially human field of Jabor. Grant that love means 
only gross or feeble self-indulgence, grant that no man cares 
for his neighbor but only for himself, grant that all men 
covet riches as a safe and powerful engine for the subjec- 
tion of their fellow-creatures, grant that the gratification 


of desire is the mainspring of human activity,— and there 


is still a reconciling grace in the ever-renewed pursuit of 
beauty. Self asa nucleus makes life mean: the most cyni- 
cal seek an escape. This is the inevitable tendency of the 
man of the world. Self-possession and self-eémmand are the 
first essentials in his equipment; and the final summing up 
of his creed is apt to be, “I believe fully in the wit, the 
knowledge, and the acute judgment that I have developed 
and accumulated.” He not only believes in himself, but 
chiefly in himself as his own creation. 

There is a suppleness of mind which gives a deceptive 
sense of security. The tone of mingled self-assertion and 
savoir faire seems to say, “It is not particularly well worth 
while, you know; but, if one does it at all,’— You are 
to understand that the speaker, since he does condescend to 
keep up the farce of living, makes it a matter of pride to 
carry it to a point of supreme perfection. As it is the 
essence of silk to have a silky surface, so it is the ultimate 
aim and consummation of a man of this stamp to express 
himself in his manners. You are dull, boorish, or at best 
insensitive, if you do not perceive the delicate shades of 
meaning, the nice tact in social affairs, the precise degrees 
of respect, liking, or gallantry which he manifests by ex- 
quisite modulations in his finished politeness. Though he 
prides himself upon his agility in making himself all things 
to all men, he may be incapable of hiding his scant respect 
for the individual who lacks the worldly wisdom which is 
to him the sole indispensable requisite. In “art for art’s 
sake,” in the picturesque, the ornamental, the agreeably 
transient, the not-too-strenuous in personal relations or in 
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intellectual effort, the veritable cosmopolite finds the hot- 
house atmosphere which promotes his full expansion. This 
is the environment which he is meant to adorn. 

One cannot refrain from questioning —looking back to 
remember their early hopes and ambitions, and calling up 
the careers of others who were their companions and equals 
—how far thése somewhat barren lives of elegant leisure 
have satisfied the aspirations and high anticipations in which 
they were begun. For these men were once youths covet- 
ous of high exceilence and eager for true distinction. They 
did not begin life as mere time-killers, whatever they may 
have become. They went out into the world as seekers. 
They, too, were Argonauts, in quest of a golden fleece, the 
vesture of an outward life richer than any fabric woven 
upon mortal loom. 


“ What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth ? 
Most men eddy about 
Here and there,— eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing; and then they die,— 
Perish! and no one asks 
Who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves 
In the moonlit solitudes mild 
Of the midmost ocean have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone. 
And there are some whom a thirst, 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 
Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust.” 


It is not easy to define success. Wealth, ease,— these do 
not include or exclude it. For each of us the successful 
life takes shape and horizon from something planted within. 
According to the latest theory of education, it is, apparently, 
the most important business of the teacher to explore the 
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pupil. The exponents of this idea tell us that it is quite 
useless to offer him any knowledge to which he does not 
already possess a clue in that germ, that inward correspond- 
ence, by means of whiclt alone he can lay hold upon it. But 
who shall divine the hidden aptitudes that in rich natures 
reveal themselves, one behind another? The simpler plan, 
and it is the one authorized by the common experience of 
mankind, consists in putting the youth in communication 
with the fuller life of all that we know, and leaving selec- 
tion to him. Threescore years and ten are not too long for 
finding out his capacities. Perhaps we are all more or 
less sure that the individual mirrors the universal. Who 
has the right to forbid any from sharing in the whole feast 
of life? Free access to its inexhaustible variety is the claim 
that all will assert for each if we ever overtake our present 
ideals of social organization. Culture for its own sake pre- 
supposes that the true aim of life is life. Man, if immortal, 
altogether transcends his circumstances, since in him the 
infinite impinges upon the finite. What we may be exceeds 
so greatly all that we can do as easily to overshadow and 
almost to erase its significance, unless we find doing itself 
essential to being. This is what we all believe nowadays, 
and to many of us the doing is the only thing of importance. 
Yet we need to remember that it is, after all, secondary. 
All good work, of whatever kind, flows from a more abso- 
lute and permanent excellence, which it expresses in some 
degree, but does not exhaust. Not culture alone, not labor 
alone, but all that we gain from without and all that we 
give from within, are needed to promote the continual in- 
crease of this vital power. 

Every human life, as it is to be considered in the final esti- 
mate, has its two sides, its two broad values. We need to 
look at it from two widely differing points of view. From 
the personal standpoint we are forced to ask the searching 
question, What have I gained in my own essential experi- 
ence? What have I taken up into my inner life and made 
identical with my very nature? What have I assimilated 
of all the wondrous microcosm of the illimitable beauty and 
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power, and to what in the tremendous course of human de- 
velopment have I allied myself? What is the final self-that 
takes its exit from the diversified stage of earthly existence? 
On the other hand, what residuun® shall I leave behind ? 
What have I done? Have I learned anything not before 
known, to transmit as a legacy to my fellows? Have I 
lifted any burdens that were too heavy for their bearers? 
Have my cheer and my hope served to brighten the way for 
other souls? Have my life and my utterances exemplifi d 
the better meanings of life to those just entering upon its 
struggles? Have my practical talents produced material 
wealth, or turned it into fruitful and beneficent channels ? 
Have I carried forward the social and political life to which 
I belonged in a spirit of earnest and high-minded integrity? 
In short, have I made these years of strangely mingled 
sweetness and bitterness a spiritual conquest for man, how- 
ever unimportant its comparative place, or have I been one 
of those who are mere cumberers of the ground, eating and 
drinking and buzzing in the sun for a brief space befvre 
they fall into their graves? 

We struggle in vain against the consciousness that it is 
moral purpose alone which redeems human life from just 
contempt. So far as we know, the useless butterfly fulfils 
the law of its being, but the useless man disgraces his 
humanity. It is ineredible that any life which has realized 
its own worth has not sought to extend itself by conscious 
or unconscious devotion to unselfish aims. Some of the 
most capable servants, indeed, of our common brotherhood 
do not recognize themselves in that character. ‘“ Life is a 
grind,” they declare, and go on doing their part with heroic 
faithfulness, treating it wholly as a matter of “ business.” 
But the expatriated American seldom belongs to this class: 
the quite unconscious hero is oftener found at home. 

By a natural law, the excessive attention given to the 
superficial, to the mere exteriorities of daily living, tends to 
produce an atrophy of the deeper sensibilities. The fin- 
ished cosmopolitan, who belongs to no country, who displays 
his wide knowledge of men and things in his method of 
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ordering a dinner, whose acuteness and versatility command 
recognition everywhere, and whose skill and dexterity in 
the small emergencies of social intricacy are unrivalled, has 
paid the price of his highly prized accomplishments. He 
has reached his goal, being known and admired in “ society ” 
in the most cultured centres of Europe, able to hold his own 
among men of exceptional endowments and highly devel- 
oped social resources. He has had his triumphs. He is 
frequently a brilliant amateur in some special direction. 
He delights his circle with sketches executed with a most 
enviable freshness and verve ; or his musical memory and the 
cleverness with which he manages a rather light voice are 
something amazing; or his epigrams and his delicious vers 
de société are surely cleverer than the cleverest that get into 
print. In conversational readiness he is unsurpassed, and 
in the unacknowledged contests of social encounter he de- 
feats the most successful on the very ground of their chief 
successes. Compared with this enlivening experience, there 
is something prosaic and dreary in the dull routine of pro- 
fessional toil, or the dust and turmoil of political life. ‘The 
man without a country by his own choice felicitates himself 
upon his freedom from uncongenial and harassing ties. 
There is positively nothing to interfere with his spending 
his life as seems to him best. 

There is something very fascinating to a certain order of 
minds in this freedom. The poetic and artistic tempera- 
ment is exceedingly impatient of constraint. It chafes at 
forced contact, rebels against all compression, and hates rou- 
tine. But there is no question that the man who can go in 
harness accomplishes the most work; and the fiery, sensi- 
tive temper that cannot or will not work, shoulder to shoul- 
der with others, commonly needs the very restraint which it 
refuses. The self-indulgent, confirmed trifler will do noth- 
ing upon compulsion. He shrugs his shoulders and turns 
away at the bare suggestion. But compulsion is the law of 
things: force and the necessity of obedience are the most 
obvious facts. The wise man sees this necessity, and knows 
the utter fatuity of protest or resistance. It is vain to strive 
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to make our own lives or to attempt to live alone. Accept- 
ance of the broad facts of the great scheme of things must 
underlie any true usefulness as individuals. To evade and 
ignore the hard realities by which we are conditioned, and 
attempt to build up a life in separation from these laws, is to 
sever one’s own connections. There is no greater misfort- 
une than to be washed by the tide hither and thither, a mere 
unrelated fragment of sentient being. No man can live to 
himself alone without losing the best part of his life. No 
man does his work alone. All important enterprises are in- 
evitably co-operative. The chance of putting himself in posi- 
tion for effective work no man can afford to lose. The man 
without a country is an engine waiting on a side track,— 
too often incapable of service. Attachment to one’s own, 
a stake in life,a hold upon time and country and work,— 
these make a man more of a man, and not less. What do 
they gain who are hard-pressed in the thick of the fight? 
Do they lose or find themselves? We know who said, * He 
that loseth his life shall find it.” The extreme man of the 
world, lax in moral standards, over-careful of the amenities 
of life, to whom smoothness is everything, cares only for the 
bloom upon the fruit. But we know that the down upon 
the peach is not its chief excellence. So the outward at- 
tractiveness of life, let it be as lovely as it may, is not a 
decisive test of its true value. 

That purchase for which Archimedes wished —a leverage 
from which to move the world —is unselfish love, which 
puts us outside of our baser selves. We are then in har- 
mony with the Ruler of all, and may command the service 
of all things that are. The sum total of most lives is pitiful 
enough, when measured on the scale of lasting human 
achievement; but we are reconciled to this, if we consider 
each as a distinct gift from the Infinite, an appropriation 
and working out of a spiritual life which is an immeasurable 
reality. It is God who has us in his hand, in his plan. 
Growth is sure. Moral and spiritual development come 
slowly, and often at the cost of tragical blows,— suffering, 
denial, the loss of what we held dearest. Who would dare 
to choose, much less to refuse, these things! 
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Surely, if one looks deeply, opportunity is itself one of the 
most puzzling problems of our human destiny. The un- 
known chances of the choice that makes a lot in life,— the 
boy’s calling, which gives direction and outline to his whole 
course; the girl’s marriage, which decrees her entire social 
and domestic future, founding the claims which life en- 
forces,— who has not stood appalled at the ignorance and 
blindness in which he sees the choice made? But experi- 
ence goes on, whether we will or not. Influences flow in 
upon us, whether we invite and welcome them or ignore and 
reject. We are drawn along; we change; we are not our- 
selves, not the same selves who made the original choice. 

Yet why should we at the last judge hardly of any? 
Who knows how much is effected by those who seem to 
stand aloof? These, too, were captivated and dazzled by 
the infinite variety of life, the thousand elusive harmonies 
that enrapture our wondering senses, as at rare moments we 
catch them amid the mighty thunder of dissonance that fills 
our ears. Beside the ocean’s furious swell and crash a sud- 
den glimpse of glory and perfection in the majestic set of 
sun or tranquil silvery moonrise sometimes seems to make 
a silence all about us. Not all the world’s uproar can drown 
the divine within, though stirred by ever so light a touch,— 
it may be only a bird’s twittering song or the spring-time 
flash of a blossoming orchard. Results that lie outside of 
our own lines of interest too often appear to us preposterously 
insignificant. These very men who affect the appearance of 
idleness are often close students in special directions and 
quite capable of downright hard work. They do them- 
selves rank injustice by their affectation of luxurious in- 
anity. Even as Americans they make a creditable impres- 
sion on the over-sophisticated, and help to keep the balance 
against the vulgar materialism of money-making and money- 
spending. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION.* 
MANUAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


By Edward A. H. Allen. 


In a series of articles written thirty years ago by the late 
Professor William P. Atkinson, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, he held that the pleas for manual train- 
ing to find place in our school systems were based upon a 
mistaken notion of the sphere of general education, and that 
the valuable service the schools render would be hampered 
and diminished by its introduction. Professor Atkinson, of 
course, was friendly to manual training as to other forms of 
practical education ; but he was jealous of the true functions 
of the school, and believed that for those who are to learn 
the mechanic arts separate opportunity should be provided. 
The schools should supply, he believed, through the study of 
science, the opportunity of acquiring even the highest manual 
skill, which, however, must always be guided by a suff- 
ciently full and accurate knowledge of the principles in- 
volved; while the manual training acquired in learning the 
trades of the carpenter, plumber, mason, etc., would be in 
great danger of degenerating into the mere routine of me- 
chanical work, which as a means of education is valueless. 

Now if manual training be, in the nature of the case, a 
disturbing element in the schools, Professor Atkinson was 
right, and we must shut our doors against what would be a 
harmful intrusion. But within the last few years the sub- 
ject has forced itself in many ways upon the attention of 
educators, and Professor Atkinson himself before his death 
(writes Professor Runkle) found his views much modified. 
The discussions upon it put one in mind of the struggle, 





*Read before the Schoolmasters’ Association of New York, May 9, 1891. 
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whose echoes have hardly yet died away, through which the 
sciences and the modern languages gained their present 
position of honor in college and university. The signal 
success won in that struggle came through the proof that 
each of these new claimants has not only a utilitarian, but 
an educational value as well,— that chemistry, for instance, 
admirably trains the faculties of observation, comparison, 
judgment, and calculation; that the study of German leads 
to an insight into the general laws of language (apart from 
its practical use or the treasures of literature it discloses) 
not inferior in value even to the Greek. For the modern 
languages and the physical sciences, then, the battle has 
been won. Now comes the demand, equally earnest and 
persistent, to admit in our schools of every grade the rudi- 
ments of handicraft, or even the handicrafts themselves. 

But it is our right and our duty to scrutinize the claim 
and to deny it, unless it be shown that manual training has 
a sufficient educational value of its own. For, granting 
some value of this kind, it might still be objected that the 
school course is already overcrowded, so that, if really 
needed, the new subjects should have their opportunities 
outside; while, if they are to be taught at all, they must be 
brought into a single system with those more theoretical 
and abstract, taught by regular instructors, and superin- 
tended by the head of the school, who can adjust all inter- 
ests that would otherwise conflict. 

Teaching is a practical art, and requires a separate skill. 
Ability to impart a knowledge of manual work does not 
necessarily accompany even the completest skill in the exe- 
cution of the work itself; while the rudiments of such shop- 
work as is best suited to enter into a school course have 
been analyzed and classified, and can be imparted best by 
those who are also trained in the art of teaching. Whatever 
study, therefore, is important for its educational value, the 
most generous and by far the wisest way is to plan for it in 
the general course of school training. 

When Herbert Spencer wrote his well-known essay on 
“What Knowledge is of Most Worth?” it was as a philoso- 
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pher, not as a schoolmaster. And, though in consequence 
of that essay many subjects of study were introduced into 
schools, yet they were not advantageously adopted — indeed, 
they were honestly and rightly held to be harmful intruders 
— until suitable methods of teaching them had been worked 
out by the experience, some of it very disheartening, of the 
schools themselves. Under the alluring guise of science, 
a large amount of time and money is frequently bestowed, 
with no suitable reference to the age and capacity of the 
pupils, the educational value of the subjects presented, or 
to the right methods of presenting them. Thus science, 
falsely so called, becomes the merest rubbish, a positive 
injury instead of a benefit, an “asinine feast of sow-thistles 
and brambles,” as Milton would call it. Let us, then, be 
cautious and considerate, though generous and just, when 
we listen to the claims of manual training to make part of 
our ordinary school course. 

At the outset, we have to own the one very plain and 
broad distinction of country and town. In a farming com- 
munity, the constantly recurring duties which the farmers’ 
boys and girls take part in offer for them a most natural and 
serviceable training in handiwork. The hoe, spade, rake, 
and scythe, the sowing of seed and gathering of crops, the 
care of tools, the tending of cattle, and a hundred other 
tasks give the desired training; while they serve as drill in 
habits of industry, order, and thrift, such as few other occu- 
pations furnish so well. In sparsely settled districts, chil- 
dren grow up to their parents’ work. Here the need of 
manual or industrial instruction is not felt; and it need, 
therefore, hardly be urged upon our country schools. 

In large commercial and manufacturing towns, on the 
other hand, children can seldom take part in their parents’ 
occupations. Unless ways be othe: vise provided, they 
grow up intelligent perhaps, but ignorant of what they must 
depend upon in later life for their support. This may be 
only a negative evil. Very positive ones necessarily arise. 
Idleness, thriftlessness, vice, are sure to follow. The town 
becomes more and more infested with a population danger- 
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ous in proportion to the intelligence acquired in the one- 

sided schooling to which it is usually restricted. 
Especially in America is there the most pressing need of 

careful training in the mechanic arts. Many of our young 


people are growing up in reckless ignorance of them, or, 
worse still, in disdain or contempt of them. The longer 
they remain as pupils in school, the less willing and apt 
they become to turn to a handicraft as their life-work. 
They may try to get positions as shop-boys in what is called 
“mercantile life”; but, unfit even for this, or finding such 
places already occupied, they soon drift. into the army of 
do-nothings and vagrants that throng our cities and become 
pests to society at large. Meanwhile, whence come our. 
skilled artisans? Chiefly from Germany, Belgium, France, 
and England, where, through the training of wisely estab- 
lished trade-schools, they have got a practical education 
such as our American boys are even forbidden to acquire by 
the rules of their own fathers’ trades. 

Let us not assume, however, as some appear to do, that 
manual instruction is the only or even the most important 
kind of practical education, and that without it our pupils 
receive only a mere surface training of thoughts and words. 
Every subject of study has its practical side, even history, 
logic, and ethics, as well as chemistry and arithmetic. 
Whatever merit can be justly claimed for manual instruc- 
tion must come either, first, from the specific aid such 
training bestows in the pursuit of some handicraft, or, sec- 
ondly, from the reaction of this training upon the mind; 
in other words, from its educational influence. If from the 
former, then by all means let every encouragement be offered 
to the establishment and endowment of trade-schools, as 
that of Colonel Auchmuty or the Pratt Institute, where 
the best instruction by the most approved methods shall be 
given. And, that our workshops may no longer depend for 
their skilled artisans upon a foreign supply, let more of our 
intelligent boys be encouraged to fit themselves for these 
important, respectable, and remunerative pursuits, and thus 
do their part in promoting the material prosperity of our 
country. 
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ut a far-sighted political economy sees that the highest 
prosperity of a people rests on character and intelligence. 
Accordingly, if manual training can aid in securing this 
end in ways that nothing else will,—if it is an essential 
factor of a complete education for all,—then the problem 
becomes one merely of ways and means; and this must be 
welcomed and find honorable place with the classics, the 
mathematics, and the sciences. 

A beginning, we sometimes forget, is already most suc- 
cessfully made in the kindergarten. Here the activities of 
the little folk find full secope,— not, as with children left to 
their own devices, in acts of destruction, but in processes of 
construction ; in the folding, weaving, and cutting of paper, 
in the moulding of clay into regular and natural forms, in 
the rudiments of drawing. in games, and in other occupa- 
tions suited to their age. To pass from this to the ordinary 
routine of a school, where the topics are abstract and pursued 
mainly through book study, even under the best methods of 
instruction, is a great change, and a most dreary one. Chil- 
dren of larger growth have equal need of manual occupation 
in some form suited to their capacity and age. 

* Manual training,” to quote from one of the excellent 
monographs on this subject, issued by the Industrial Educa- 
tional Association of New York, “attracts and pleases the 
child, because it here finds food for the imperious need of 
activity which inheres in the nature of its being... . It in- 
spires in him a respect for labor, and discourages the con- 
tempt in which it is too generally held by the children of 
the poorer class.” And again: “ The child who has had the 
discipline of the workshop acquires habits of order and pre- 
cision.... Comparing his work with his model, he caleu- 
lates the progress that he makes, and gradually corrects 
his own errors. ... Mechanical work compels attention, 
which thus becomes habitual. ... Working with the sub- 
stance gives, moreover, more clear perception of form and 
dimensions. ... It teaches how to give to matter a correct 
form, and one properly related to the purpose for which the 
object is designed.” 
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Too many of the practical exercises of our schools have 
no objective, tangible results. The ancient “sampler” of 
our grandmothers, with “the well-depicted flower wrought 
patiently into the snowy lawn,” the specimen-books of cipher- 
ing and penmanship, and, later, free-hand and mechanical 
drawings, are about all in this direction that past times 
have furnished. Yet in certain respects these practical 
things that remain visible and tangible are among the most 
useful because they are visible and tangible. In their making, 
at every step, they exhibit clearly to the young artisan the 
mistakes he commits and the success he achieves. His in- 
terest is more quickly awakened, his attention is more easily 
kept up, and the opportunities of improvement are more con- 
stantly and urgently offered in them than they can be in 
merely intellectual work. 

Carry this one step farther. In addition to the pen and 
pencil, place in the boy’s hands the simple wood-working 
tools,— the knife, saw, chisel, file, hammer, and square, 
with suitable material to use them upon and training in 
their use, and all these advantages are extended and in- 
creased. The eye becomes quick to detect even minute 
differences of shape, size, and quality. The judgment is 
continually tested and trained, and the taste is cultivated. 
The hand becomes firm, strong, deft, and obedient to the 
will; and, by muscular exercise and frequent change of 
posture, the nervous system is strengthened and the health 
of the whole body improved. And, more than this, a true 
sense of almost creative power over matter is awakened in 
the child and made a part of his being. 

This sense of power is conferred, indeed, by other manual 
training besides that acquired in the use of tools,—for ex- 
ample, in musical practice, in cooking, and in sewing,— but 
in a different way, and usually with a less valuable educa- 
tional discipline; for in carefully planned tool-work every 
step follows a previously constructed drawing, and its exact- 
ness can be tested at every point. ‘Abundant experience,” 
says Superintendent Seaver of Boston, “may be cited to 


show that industrial training through drawing alone is work 
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only half done, and that it has for that reason ugnally failed. 
The other half— modelling, carving, joining, turning, forging, 
casting, weaving, or any other process by which material is 
shaped in accordance with a preconceived design represented 
by drawing—has hitherto been wanting in our schools. 
Unless this element of construction is added, our drawing 
will still fail, as it has hitherto failed, to yield the full meas- 
ure of good results expected of it. Delineation and con- 
struction — designing and the working out of the design — 
are two parts of one whole. Neither can have full educa- 
tional value without the other.” The study of material,— 
hard or soft, with or without grain, tough or brittle, elastic 
or the reverse,—as acted upon by the knife, saw, plane, file, 
hammer, and other tools,—all this is a most interesting and 
useful training of the intelligence, which drawing alone does 
not furnish. Furthermore, the occupations of the work-shop 
revive and deepen, even if they do not give, a knowledge of 
the facts and Jaws of matter quite analogous to that respect- 
ing its chemical constitution obtained in the laboratory. 
Where circumstances do not allow actual shop-work, much 
of its benefit may, indeed, be had from experiments made in 
a laboratory. The handling, arrangement, and repair of 
apparatus,— wood, glass, or metal,— the fitting of tubes and 
corks, polishing of mirrors, the connecting of magnets and 
wires, and especially the carefully conducted experiments by 
which the laws of physics and chemistry are learned and 
shown,— all this secures a training of the attention and of 
the hand quite similar to what common shop-work affords. 
But shop-work has, besides its simplicity, this superiority,— 
that it follows and depends upon well-constructed drawings 
made by the pupil’s own hand. Without this reference to 
a previously made drawing, the educational use of tool-work 
would be very small,—as small, indeed, as that of the “ ger- 
und-grinding,” spelling, and object-teaching that sail under 
the colors of “instruction” in many schools. Mere hand- 
work becomes mere mechanical drudgery. As George Eliot 
says of Silas Marner, * His loom, as he wrought in it without 
ceasing, had in its turn wrought on him, and confirmed more 
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and more the monotonous craving for its monotonous re- 
sponse.” 

Manual training is not, indeed, a panacea for all the evils 
in our schools. The danger may be that in an excess of 
ill-directed zeal a good cause may suffer harm at the hands 
of its friends. Thus oral instruction, object lessons, the 
“natural method” of teaching languages, and (a generation 
ago) the monitorial system, each with its own special merit, 
have all in turn been hurt by the unwise zeal of their advo- 
cates, and now lie under a harmful prejudice. But, because 
manual training is liable to become a “fad,” we must not 
therefore close our eyes to its real merits. Due place can 
be given it in our schools without its encroaching upon 
ground now well occupied. In those provinces where prac- 
tical work is already performed, as in the laboratories and in 
the various branches of drawing, manual training may well 
accompany and supplement it. Our American youth who 
take such a course in connection with science, history, liter- 
ature, and language, will advance nearly or quite as rapidly 
in these; while the knowledge they gain of material things, 


and with the processes of elementary shop-work, will bring 


them into the conscious possession of powers of which they 
before seemed to have hardly the rudiments, and into much 
truer relations with the practical life they are soon to enter. 

Manual training is a special spur to some minds, and to 
many the avenues of intellectual activity are opened in no 
other way. Those accounted dull may be so only in respect 
to the abstract literary pursuits which, however important, 
yet engage but a part of the intelligence. In practical sci- 
ence, in occupations where a sharp eye and a deft hand are 
needed, there may be exhibited as keen an intelligence, as 
full a satisfaction, and there may be gained as honorable a 
success, as in pure science or the higher learning. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO HERBERT 
SPENCER. 
By Henry C. Badger. 


Spencerism is not the whole of true religion. It offers a 
method at war with that of religion, since it forces the 
creed to the front as the one most important thing. It sets 
forth an ideal we deem far too low, leading men to dream 
chiefly of comfort or of enjoyment, if not of pleasure. 
There is no flag flying but this creed-flag: the enthusiasm 
centres there. There is no call to enlistment for heroic 
action, except to fight for the true creed. It exalts study 
and subordinates love. It ignores conscience. It subordi- 
nates duty. It thrusts forward not a covenant, but a creed ; 
and the creed offered is one based on a philosophy which 
almost all our scholarly thinkers now reject as fundamen- 
tally false. 

It sets forward, we believe, therefore, not only a state- 
ment as to dogmas instead of as to duties, not merely an 
error in method, but a misconception of the nature of relig- 
ion itself, of the relation uniting God and man. It is this 
which leads many to object to an undefined something in 
this statement, which makes them feel that they are here 
summoned to the service of the drowsy god Pan rather 
than to the worship of the living God,—the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. At best, we feel that the 
Spencerian paradise sometimes set before us needs a breeze 
from Lebanon blowing through it to wave its torpid trees and 
to set its sluggish waters dancing. We see the effect of its 
paralyzing touch when it pushes man towards the seeking 
of God intellectually, and solely through sensation. Take all 
that, we say, and then add another fully as important factor, 
the seeking of God, or the responding to his seeking of us, 
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not through sensation and the material world, but through 
consciousness and the spiritual world,—and then you have 
Religion. 

Two great schools of philosophers now stand before us, 
— those who are studying sensation, or material phenomena, 
seeking with the scalpel and the microscope for the foot- 
prints of the Spirit even amid the ashes; and those who, not 
ignoring the former, are studying consciousness, and seeing 
in life and in nature a twofold revelation and incarnation of 
God. A scientific rationalism sees but half this work, its 
eye is so fixed upon the “laws of nature.” 

Better knowledge of those laws is greatly to bless our 
human life: it does so daily. But this rationalism assumes 
— what we wholly deny — that all things are “ natural,” and 
that our life rests upon a theory which is now being slowly 
ground out for us by our study of nature’s laws. This is 
what true religion has always denied. Theory, set forth 
in a creed or formulated by science, follows and never pre- 
cedes the play of creative vitality. God has not withheld 
his choicest gifts for thousands of years from his children, 
showering them now upon his latest born. His wondrous 
compensations make all the ages rich; and he reveals him- 
self to the child or to the savage more readily than to the 
man of science,— unless the man of science keeps, as he very 
often does, the heart of a child. Science sees more and 
more clearly that the “natural” is wholly mechanical. In 
the realm of mechanical sequence, in that material world, 
man must have theory and that knowledge which experi- 
ence only can give. There all movement is mechanical; 
and there, because of that, false theory will bring shipwreck. 
Experiment and theory do there precede construction. But 
it is only assumption or self-delusion that carries this fact 
over into the realm of spirit. There life moves by a wholly 
different law. There man follows feeling not “thought,” 
instinct not logic, affection not speculation, God’s quick 
soliciting, not man’s slow understanding. 

Science rests on speculation: art does not. Art creates 
before criticism or theory comes in. Especially is this true 
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in that art of arts, the religious life. There speculation 
is a self-conscious and a crippled thing. Somebody prays 
before anybody begins to study prayer. Christ lives long 
before Spencer begins to study life. God's love moves the 
soul to mighty efforts and attainments long before our slow 
science is able to see that Love is the foundation of all true 
science as well as of all Righteousness and all Truth. That 
fact, revealed to reverent seers long before the dawn of sci- 
ence, sets devout affection at the base of the religious life,— 
though it is a fountain rather, for base or foundation there 
is none to that which is suspended from the sky. This per- 
ception makes worship, communion, meditation, listening to 
the spirit, devout love, conscientious aspiration, self-sacrific- 
ing charity,— these, and not any scientific study or attain- 
ment,— the foundations and implements, the chief elements 
and activities in human life. 

The absence of all this from scientific theory leaves it but 
a questionable guide for a child; and the theory of “ natu- 
ral law” projected into spiritual realms makes the preach- 
ing founded on it only lecturing, an address to the under- 
standing, never that soul-moving appeal of spirit to spirit, 
where deep calleth unto deep. Let such lecturing take the 
place of preaching, and churches become at once but places 
of instruction or amusement, merely the rivals of. the plat- 
form and the stage. Vigor soon then festers into vice, or 
comfort easily rots into moral decay. 

But now we are not quarrelling with science, with study, 
or with man’s intellect. Work them all, we say, for all they 
are worth; but only be fair enough to see, when all is done, 
how small a thing all that is, and that the vast mystery of 
our human life remains still just as inscrutable as it was 
when scientific study began. Herbert Spencer’s grand work 
will win lasting honor for his name. Men will ever count 
him one of the mighty toilers, one of the benefactors of our 
race. But he will render us his greatest service, a service 
now but just coming into view, by so thoroughly demon- 
strating anew the worthlessness of the philosophy which his 
studies were meant to establish. Readers who would see 
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how thoroughly his sensationalism can be demolished need 
not turn to assaults so fierce as those of Professor Morris in 
his “ British Thought and Thinkers” (1880). Let them turn 
rather to a judgment so careful, cautious, fair, and sincere 
as that of Malcolm Guthrie * (1879). yet them see in his 
Appendix the opinions of men so competent as John Fiske, 
Martineau, Tyndall, Clifford, Sully, Lewes, and Professor 
3owne of Boston. Especially let them ponder the words 
of a thinker so calm, so thorough, and so competent as Pro- 
fessor Thomas Hill Green.}| Such earnest words will assure 
them that we are now but starting anew on our quest of a 
philosophy, after having carefully listened to all that Her- 
bert Spencer has to say. 

This is the second point of our criticism: that this method 
seems wholly to ignore or overlook the one fundamental 
postulate of religion, the ceaseless soliciting and constraint, 
the guidance, correction, and coercion of a living God. Its 
God is always present, but he is asleep. He is but a silent 
partner. He is not only immanent, he is manent. Apart 
from the motions of the material world, the activities of 
“nature,” he does nothing. All force is his; but we are 
now using it, not he. He has done something in the past, 
but he is doing nothing now. Now man is the only active 
agent; and “religion is man’s effort to get into right rela- 
tions with God,”— man’s effort, not God’s soliciting or com- 
pulsion, or the interaction of man and God. 

We pause not to urge that the definition requires the 
ending of religion for those who get into right relations 
with God, and that truly holy souls would therefore have 
none. We urge only this, that man’s “effort,” looking thus 
only to nature, and that only with his senses and his mind, 
really leaves out: religion altogether. We appreciate the 
noble effort, and we fully believe in it, to see God in nature. 
We know that he is immanent; but we claim that he is 
also transcendent, and that he can be reached by man 
through consciousness as he cannot be through sensation. 


* On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution. 


t See especially his two papers, “ Mr. Spencer on Subject and Object,” and “ Mr. 
Spencer on the Independence of Matter.” 
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But, lo! now how this sensationalism banishes from our 
thought all that the whole world recognizes as the activ- 
ity of religious experience! How could there be here that 
ardent aspiration which cries, ‘Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly 
Dove”? Here there is no Spirit. The communion of the 
Holy Ghost, the joy and help and peace given to a trustful 
soul that rests in God, the having our life hid with Christ in 
God, the grace of God that flows continually forth to re- 
enforce the love and faith of his children,—yes, to wake 
their aspiration and to quicken their conscience, to re- 
proach their cowardice or desertion, or to whisper hope and 
to breathe consolation through their sorrow,—the whole 
method and process of the Christian life, that salvation by 
grace which is the central fact of Christian teaching,— all 
this our rationalistic theory wholly ignores. 

It ignores therewith the whole mighty struggle of our 
sinful, sorrowing humanity,— its moral struggle, its conflict 
with sin. It ignores both the disease and the remedy. It 
ignores both sin and salvation. And it does this only be- 
cause the doctor now prescribing has such faith in good diet 
and in gymnastics that he is blind to everything else. To 
him, to remove ignorance is to remove sin. But this has only 
an indirect and a remote or incidental bearing on human life. 
While we study only material motions, whether between 
planets or among brain-molecules,—and sensationalism 
touches nothing else,— we ‘valk in the realm of mechanical 
sequence, and we there use only mechanisms to attain our 
ends. To Pan men pray with a plough. They petition 
with a hoe. This may be real prayer; but we urge that 
it is not the whole of prayer. We claim that men thus fix- 
ing their eyes on the ground do turn their backs on the sky. 
Sensationalism misreads the facts it does study by ignoring 
all the guidance given in experiences that lie above the 
realm of sensation. 

We rejoice in all man’s gains in knowledge, in all his 
searching of “nature”; but that is only one side, and the 
inferior side, of our mighty problem. Beside that we must 
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set the marvellous, the astounding fact, that every step of 
that march of humanity costs blood; that civilization, at 
its height, reeks with social sewage, as in London and New 
York; that every advance in Knowledge seems to draw a 
veil over the face of Faith, to make the joyous confidence of 
prayer or trust more difficult or rare, so that the more men 
prove the existence of God, the less men believe it, and that 
man still finds it true, as was said of old, that “in much 
wisdom is much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.”* Think of over sixty suicides in 
Berlin, during the first nine months of 1890, of children 
between fifteen and twelve years of age! 

And this leads to a third objection to this as a theory 
of human life. Its dictum as to pain, as to sorrow and suf- 
fering, gives a view of our human life which we count thor- 
oughly superficial or cheap, with a teaching we deem wholly 
untrue. “Pain is the result of a broken law of God.” + 
Just look at it! A tiger pouncing on a fawn, leaving the 
kids to the slow torment of starvation, a cyclone sweeping 
away a city, an earthquake swallowing Lisbon, a lightning 
stroke slaying my child,— these, then, are broken laws of 
God! Does our author count it one of the laws of God 
that children should not stand in the path of thunderbolts? 
And so, too, suffering has the same cheap explanation. Lay 
to your broken hearts this comfort: “If they knew all God’s 
laws and kept them, they would not suffer.” “If people 
were perfect, there would be very little pain or none.” 
(Catechism, p. 45.) 

Rarely or never on earth, among civilized men, were 
teachings more false or misleading put forth in the name of 
Science or Religion. For what do they mean? If men 
were not men, if they were gods, if they had all knowledge, 
all wisdom, power, and love, they would not suffer? How 
do we know they would not? And, if it is true, what of 
it? What has that to do with our human life? We are 


*See Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s admirable sermons on Albert Diirer’s “ Melan- 
colia,” “ Christ in Modern Life,” pp. 230-257. 


+See Mr. Savage’s “ Catechism,” p. 45. 
5 
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not gods. We are not perfect; and, certainly, while on 
earth, we never shall be, not one of us! 

Does this dictum mean, then, that, as men rise in knowl- 
edge, in wisdom, in obedience, in love, their sorrows de- 
crease,— that, if individual men here were more nearly per- 
fect, they would not suffer? Then it is wholly false. In 
our mortal life the highest, finest, rarest, and most perfect 
souls are those that suffer most. Their pains are just as 
keen as their pleasures, and the greatness of their sorrows or 
sufferings is measured only by their own greatness. They 
have, of course, immense compensating joys; but they suffer 
all the same, and the true Saviours of mankind cannot es- 
cape the cross. 

Or does that assertion mean that all pain and suffering 
are God’s loving ministries,— ministers of grace, full of wis- 
dom, rich in revelation, sent, indeed, because of the possi- 
bility of sin and error, because of our mortality, sent to 
show the interdependence of men as well as their depend- 
ence on God, and set to guard and to help, to spur and to 
correct, to educate, to bless, and to save mankind? Then 
why not say so, instead of calling them evil if not devilish 
things, which we are going wholly to overcome and to cast 
out from our life? 

The answer is plain. It is simply mind-worship run mad, 
knowledge-worship that has quite lost its wits, which gives 
us such teaching. It is thoroughly superficial and unsound ; 
and, when a thinker so true lands in conclusions so untrue, 
we perceive at once that his philosophy is false. Herbert 
Spencer is to the close of the nineteenth century what Au- 
guste Comte was to its earlier days. Within fifty years 
he will be as completely a creature of the past as is Comte 
to-day, while Christianity will be going on with new power 
and glory, Why do we say so? Because Christianity rests 
and builds not on knowledge won by speculation, not on 
science, not on the scientist’s view of “ nature’s laws,” not 
on any such ‘changing factor, but on the unchangeable foun- 
dation of worship and mystery, and on the mighty revela- 
tion God is continually making, not to the mind of man 
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except remotely or secondarily, but to man’s heart and soul 
through the divine ministry of suffering and pain, of struggle, 
doubt, and sorrow. The human heart is the crucible whose 
hot experiments bring these things to the test. Man here 
confronts an always inscrutable mystery, and he bears an 
almost intolerable burden. He could not bear it at all, but 
for the mighty unrest that heaves beneath it, born of and 
led by that God-given hope which science did not create, 
which, indeed, devotion to science does often destroy. Man 
learns by experience: so sensationalism teaches; but it is 
the experience of hearts tried in the fire. It is an experi- 
ence which, without suffering, man could never know. A 
profound shadow is fundamental and essential— not tran- 
siently, but permanently and forever—to all mortal, de- 
pendent life. Pain and suffering are but two mighty hands 
of God, by which he guards, quickens, and guides his 
children’s lives. The most wonderful and instructive or 
helpful revelation we have of God’s nature and purpose 
shines through the vicarious sacrifice, by which the pure, 
the holy, and the loving bear the burden of pain not felt as 
yet by the gross and low who cause it, but who themselves, 
by the heavenly law of sympathy binding us in vital unity, 
are uplifted and saved by that divine suffering which unites 
the highest and the lowest among men. Vicarious suffering 
is the mightiest force now uplifting the life of man. That 
is what makes humanity human. That alone is the chisel 
that cuts the finest faces mankind can show. Christ “de- 
scended into hell.” So, through sympathy with shame and 
woe, does every true soul that does anything for mankind ; 
nor should Christian faith dream of a God who sits serene 
on high and does not actually suffer through sympathy 
while sharing every experience of his children. 

Great God! we say, all man’s yearning and striving, all 
the heavenly torments of genius, all the anguish of mighty 
souls bearing the cross of mortality, all man’s grief over the 
prison and over the grave, all the holy woe of maternal sym- 
pathy and paternal humiliation, all our disappointment and 
defeat, self-reproach and regret, all that is profoundest in 
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our human shadow, with all those radiant mountain peaks of 
heavenly hope and attainment that soared from these dark 
depths, the divinest restlessness, the harrying of the soul by 
“the love of the best,” man’s ceaseless shame and humiliation 
before his ideal, his longing, at times, even for annihilation, 


“Where the high and haughty yearning 
Of the soul can sting no more,”— 


all this, with all that it means to man, with all that sprang 
from it, with all that is picturesque or pathetic in life, or 
that is substance for art and theme for literature, the spur 
of science, the very soul of music and the whole movement 
of religion,—all this, with all its fruits, all our compassion 
and pity, our communion and gratitude, all the insight and 
sanctity, all the holiness, peace, and heavenliest joy born of 
the strife, we are to remove and to terminate forever 
by a better knowledge of and regard for nature’s laws! 
Remove pain and suffering, and you do remove all that. 
That would be simply to dehumanize mankind, and to end 
all aspiration and all spiritual motive or motion.* 
Christianity knows right well that pain and suffering are 
no accidents’in human life, but the wisely laid foundation 
stones on which the whole does rest. The baby comes into 
life with a cry. It is not a voice of fear, much less of dis- 
trust. It is an appeal to a love and compassion which 
instinct already knows to be near. It is the voice of that 
kind and vigilant pain which will forever watch over that 
young life. Pains in the body and sufferings in the spirit 
are the sole pledge of our security. They precede and 
underlie every pleasure and all our joy. They have most 
profoundly piqued and provoked man’s curiosity. They 
have moved man to search, to toil, and to rise. They have 
built up our sciences. They have toiled to develop liter- 
ature, art, and society itself. They have spurred man to 
wrest from the hard hands of difficulty life’s greatest treas- 
ures and its rarest joys. Sun without cloud would be an 





*«It is an unwholesome flattery, then, to credit Pleasure with either the vigor of 
action or the conservation of life.” Martineau, “‘Types of Ethical Theory,” vol. ii. 
p. 351. 
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unspeakable curse, and would soon burn the fairest land into 
a desert. Light without shadow could not be, on earth; nor 
could true joy exist, in mortal bosoms, without pain and the 
possibility of sin and sorrow. Yes, our most exquisite de- 
lights are made possible only by the close proximity of pain, 
disgrace, and shame; and how truly does Emerson say,— 


“The joy that is sweetest 
Lurks in stings of remorse ”’! 


We know nothing, we cannot rightly say anything, as to 
the nature of delights in celestial bosoms; but, in our mortal 
life, innocence is as yet almost unconscious of joy. Pleasure 
or joy or hope could not live alone. They could do nothing 
of themselves or by themselves for mankind. Each is but 
one wing of the human heart, whose beating would make 
but a vain fluttering, were it not for the powerful support 
on the other side of the wing of pain, suffering, and fear. 
It is that whose vigorous stroke first sets and always keeps 
the time of our life’s motion. On the counterplay of these 
balanced pinions our whole life is upborne. Pain and suffer- 
ing, therefore, are not merely products of “broken law”; 
nor do they spring chiefly from any ignorance-or passion or 
selfishness or error that science can remove. Their roots 
run far deeper into life. And the Cross of Christ, where 
innocence is tortured in a way that no plea of justice could 
justify, yet from which flows a blessing no mortal wisdom 
could predict, speaks of depths in our life into which Posi- 
tive Science dares not look, and of problems which it is 
wholly vain for us to attempt to ignore or evade. Sin is 
something more than mere error or ignorance. It is treach- 
ery. It grieves Love. It wounds God. 

The new creed, again, shows Religion trying to walk by 
sight, not by faith. It is a noble and true effort to make 
what we can of our human cognition resting on sensation. 
Must it, therefore, ignore everything but sensation and our 
inferences based thereon? It ignores the Spirit. It ignores 
man’s moral sense. It ignores conscience. Think of a 
“Unitarian” catechism in which the word “conscience ” 
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does not occur! It seems to recognize prayer; but it really 
ignores worship, the soul’s adoration and faith’s direct com- 
munion with God. This it must do while building on sen- 
sation. It must pray with a pick-axe. 

While Sensation reveals to us the material world, or 
motion in space, it directly reveals nothing more. It itself 
needs interpreting. Consciousness, however, uncovers to us’ 
a spiritual world, or motions in time which have no relation 
with space, or, as we hold, with material form. Religion 
involves the ceaseless scrutiny of this human consciousness. 
There, and especially in conscience, it sees the trembling 
needle quick with messages from another world. 

For consciousness has a sympathetic intercommunication 
with the Consciousness of the Universe. Through worship 
and communion, by obedient faith, hope, and love, it takes 
direct hold on reality,—that is, on God,—and thus has 
knowledge of what we do not otherwise know. Only thus 
does man ever attain reality. Only thus can he interpret 
sensation. Only thus does he get behind appearance or 
phenomena, and deal with nowmena. But he does thus 
touch a Life which seems to transcend the whole realm of 
mechanical sequence and the bounds of all our cognition. 
It is just this that Christianity affirms and that Spencerism 
denies. And we now contend that the best thought, schol- 
arship, and science of to-day declare that herein Spencer is 
wrong and Christianity is right. 

If the word “natural” designates, as we all commonly 
agree, merely that which is revealed to sensation,— that is, 
the material world, the world of mechanical sequence (mat- 
ter being simply a mode of motion, motion in space),— then 
we claim that consciousness has a supra-natural intercom- 
munication with the Cosmic Consciousness. That sympa- 
thetic intercommunication is the root of faith, the foundation 
of all philosophy, the ground of all cognition, and so of 
science itself. Science says nothing against it. The whole 
trend of our newest study is to justify man’s universal con- 
viction that this is real, and that it gives the only key to 
our problems, as it shows the only point where man touches 
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reality. Without that, we misread the nature of sensation 
itself. And, with the absence of that, the foundation of all 
true science, theology, or philosophy, is absent, too. 

The fault of Rationalism is that it touches nothing deeper 
than mental curiosity, so easily fondled into intellectual 
conceit.* It teaches my child to question and to specu- 
late, instead of training him to whisper confidentially with 
God and ceaselessly to listen for the divine whisperings,— 
vigilantly and reverently to watch, in the quick-trembling 
needle of conscience, the divine hints or revelations as to 
love and duty. Our theology must teach duties as well 
as dogmas. Our pulpit must be something better than a 
Sunday lectureship. Men are not to be simply argued into 
heaven or instructed and lectured into holiness. Maga- 
zines and the daily press can do our lecturing. They can- 
not preach. They cannot worship. They speak to men’s 
minds. They seldom speak to the soul. They parade and 
display. They pander and peep and swagger. The very 
delight of the press to-day is to invade privacy and to flaunt 
everything into publicity. It is the foe of all secrecy and 
retirement and worship. Is it the friend of Religion? 

Religion is the science and the art of the relations of 
the Creator with his creatures. Science studies the parts 
or forms of that relation revealed to sensation. Devotion 
broods over that part of the relation revealed in conscience 
and consciousness. That brooding demands secrecy, silence, 
retirement, privacy. Hence religions are mountain-born, or 
born in the desert. Savages and unlettered Arabs teach us 
faith. Thinkers give us theology: seers give us religion. 
Not the studies or thinking of men, rather the secret dreams 
of women,— their patience and hope and long-suffering trust, 
—keep the moral life of mankind alive. Masculine tongues 
and brains do not give or preserve our faith. Woman's 








* As to Spencer’s ponderous “ change from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite coherent heterogeneity, through continuous differentiations and inte- 
grations,’”’ Dr. Martineau evidently appreciates the wit of Goldwin Smith, when 
he says, “‘ The universe might well have heaved a sigh of relief when, through the 
cerebration of an eminent thinker, it had been delivered of this account of itself.” 
“Types of Ethical Theory,” vol. ii. p. 342. 
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brooding heart is always praying. Woman’s love stands by 
life’s well, and says to the masculine intellect, “Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw with, and the wellis deep.” It is deep. 
Completely baffled is every querist that attempts to sound it 
simply with the thread of “thought.” To the trustful com- 
munion of reverent consciousness heaven opens, when sensa- 
tion and science are both asleep. Mystery and wonder and 
worship know the birthplace of religion. They screen and 
hush its secret nest. Their clouds and gleams and softened 
lights ever enfold its cradle. Tears are like the dew to its 
dawning life. Faith and hope are its sunshine, often flecked 
with clouds or lost in night, though God’s love is ever solicit- 
ing and encouraging its trust. Our instincts,—even the 
“babes” are the teachers and leaders of the learned. Thus 
the lowest classes of mankind aid, guide, and bless the high- 
est,— while literature, science, and art come, like the three 
wise men of the East, and lay all they have to bring at the 
feet of one manger-cradled babe. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 
BRAIN-SICKLY LITERATURE. 


That there is a tendency in our modern life towards mental 
hyperesthesia cannot, we suppose, be denied. This is attendant 
upon a nervous irritability developed by conditions in part physi- 
cal and in part mental. The demand of the modern world upon 
the endurance and the power of adjustment and self-recovery of 
both body and mind is very great. This is especially true in 
cities and large towns, where life is stimulated and urged along a 
thousand lines. For every moment there is not only employment, 
but one must choose between many conflicting solicitations. In 
the public schools the pupil is hurried from one thing to another. 
He is interrupted at any point by the requirements of the time 
schedule, and this distracting tendency follows him into profes- 
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sional and business life and into social and public relations. The 
first effect may be, and doubtless is, to develop great activity of 
our powers,— alertness, quickness of decision and action, and the 
extension of life over a wide range. The net result is that much 
is accomplished in a given time, but the product does not bear 
the marks of painstaking care. At the same time the powers of 
life are rendered not only quick, responsive, ready, but also deli- 
cate, attenuate, and easily disturbed. The nervous temperament 
is developed, and the impressibility and corresponding delicacy 
gained constitute a favorable field for pathological action. The 
balance between impressibility and self-recovery, between re- 
sponsiveness and centricity, is lost; and we have passed from con- 
ditions of health to conditions of disease. The mind, being con- 
ditioned by the physical nature, partakes of this over-refinement, 
delicacy, and attenuation; and at the same time similar condi- 
tions of complex pressure operate upon the mind directly. There 
appears, under these conditions, a mental type marked by over- 
impressibility, irritability, sentimentality, hyperssthesia, and hys- 
teria, more or less completely developed. This type of mind, 
like the dyspeptic stomach, craves what it should not have and 
grows by what it feeds on. This diet is sensationalism and 
strained feeling, the sensational novel, the Sunday paper, and 
such other literature as is born of this very condition of mind to 
which it now ministers. The extent of the malady may be 
understood from the prodigious amount of this sort of reading 
matter in perpetual demand. 

Physicians know very well what all this means in relation to 
nervous disorders,—to insanity and all diseases which origi- 
nate in the nerve centres of the brain. With this phase of 
the subject we do not here concern ourselves more than to sug- 
gest its relation to the attending mental type, with its lack 
of balance, measure, and robust sense. That type of mind, with 
its liking for forced tone and strained sentiment, its tolerance of 
high color and thin texture, and its over-activity of the imagina- 
tion revelling in fantastic creations, is sure to find its way into 
literature. It has found its way there in large measure, and 
seems inclined to follow the apostolic injunction to “abound 
more and more.” The result is most serious; for the evil reaches 
down to the very foundation of our civilization, and seems, in- 
deed, to grow out of the essential conditions of that civiliza- 
tion. 
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There has been lately placed before the reading public a book 
which is a fair representative of this type. In the little volume 
entitled “ Dreams,” by the author of “The Story of an African 
Farm,” there are elements of intellectual power and artistic 
beauty. In both these volumes, however, the air is poisonous 
and the tone forced; and “ Dreams” is far gone on the road to 
mental hysteria. If we grant to “The Story of an African 
Farm” any value, as to some degree a sane criticism of life, as 
to some extent holding the mirror up to nature, we must deny to 
“Dreams” such claims almost wholly. We may, perhaps, make 
an exception of the first dream, entitled “The Lost Joy.” This 
has a basis of wholesome truth, and this truth is worked out with 
simplicity and some delicacy. “Three Dreams in a Desert” has 
all the faults of the brain-sickly type, with the addition of an 
element grotesque and deformed. Of such chapters as “The 
Artist’s Secret” and “The Gardens of Pleasure” we may say 
that they have the virtue of brevity. In general, these dreams 
are fantastic, overloaded, and far removed from nature’s health- 
ful tone. Such being their substance, it is in keeping that their 
literary style is stilted and labored. Both books in question are 
fair representatives of a class of authors who have failed to grasp 
the secret of life, to discover its clue, or to seize its central and 
constructive principle. Yet minds of this misguided and un- 
wholesome sort, attempting to lay hold upon moonbeams and so 
to climb out of a world they do not understand, are quite apt 
to consider themselves geniuses, and to pass for such with that 
portion of the public which sympathizes with them. Genius of 
a certain sort there may be here; but it is a genius hopelessly 
astray, from which no good thing may be expected. 

When the Indian prince, Siddartha, was wearing his life away 
in a seemingly vain endeavor to discover “the path of life,” he 
gained his first ray of light from Sujata, the sensible, true-hearted, 
and healthy-minded wife of Senani. It was the simple wisdom 
of a heart that kept itself sound by doing the duty that lies near- 
est, that did not ask or require violent delights, but kept its 
balance by virtue of its inherent health and soundness. Such a 
mind takes hold of life, as some one has wisely said, by the “ near 
end,” and has joy in itself. The opposite kind wears itself out 
against the bars of its cage, desiring only that which it cannot 
reach. It has far more sensibility than sense,— the sense which 
should be “common,” but sometimes appears to be most rare. 
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Every mind that produces wholesome literary work has this 
Emersonian and Wordsworthian quality, which recognizes the 
intrinsic goodness of life, and has a content deeper than any dis- 
satisfaction. Such a mind has the fortitude of health and its 
delight in simple pleasures. The opposite type of mind has its 
operations marked by a morbid despair and doubt of the real 
good of life. It feels pain and disappointment acutely. Its 
thought is turned in on its own movements,— always unhealthful, 
—and it seeks relief in some form of stimulated and forced life, 
attempting to grow roses by artificial light. 

Should it be said that the thoughtful and reflective mind can- 
not maintain a childlike simplicity and confidence in the presence 
of the pain and mystery that surround us, we answer that the 
kingdom of heaven is revealed only to such minds; and this king- 
dom is the reign of truth on earth. The right to speak belongs, 
therefore, only to such as can and do maintain the wholesome 
and saving temper of a mind which perceives the rectitude of all 
things, viewed in their inmost nature and tendency,—a joy of 
“widest commonalty spread.” The difficulty with the class of 
- writers whose work we are criticising does not come from acute- 
ness of mind or superior reflective power: with them acuteness 
of feeling is in excess of clearness of vision and soundness of 
thought. The mystery of life and life’s environment may well 
excite a sense of awe and even a tinge of sadness; but in the 
healthy mind it will not produce despair or distraction. The 
most central characteristic of such a genius as that of Shake- 
speare, Goethe, or Emerson, is this childlike simplicity and unper- 
verted sanity, with its strong hold upon life, giving content and 
serenity, and manifesting itself in buoyant and elastic spirits. 
This also made the Greek genius what it was, and renders the 
literature of Greece a perpetual and unfailing satisfaction and 
delight to all healthful minds. There is something of Mercutio 
in every sound writer. If this spirit does not reach such fulness 
of flow as we see in Shakespeare, it at least rises to the serenity 
and cheerfulness of Matthew Arnold. Its style, marked by 
simplicity, grace, and nobleness, is but the harmony of its out- 
ward form with its inner spirit. This wholesomeness of spirit 
and this noble simplicity of manner are lacking in the work of 
many who are reckoned as popular writers of the present time. 

Much of the religious teaching of the day, both in books and 
in the churches, appeals to the nerves of the reader or hearer 
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much more strongly than to his intellect and deeper religious 
feeling. As the main lines of the popular religious doctrine 
become dimmed, the attempt is made to give freshness by the 
laying on of pigment,— or, in the apt phrase of Matthew Arnold, 
“forcing the tone.” A pale and fibreless sentimentality charac- 
terizes much of the work of Christian teachers, as well as of those 
who would perhaps best be classed as agnostics. It springs in 
both cases from the same source,—sensibility out of all propor- 
tion to sense. 

Now there is no better index to the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of a people than the kind and quality of literature with 
which its leisure time is occupied. Judged by this test, the mod- 
ern public is sadly wanting. The remedy is not to be found in 
good advice as to the choice of books, but in such a regeneration 
of our thinking and feeling as will bring the mind into health 
and soundness. The same causes which dictate the false tone in 
literature are responsible for the prevalence and increase of infe- 
licity in the marriage relation and of divorce. Life is left at the 
mercy of fancy, inclination, and whim; no guiding principle is 
declared by a mind which sees things as they are in their true 
relations: hence life is a series of misconceptions and a course of 
blundering. We are in the midst of an era of intellectual freedom, 
— freedom given to people who have not yet learned to think 
wisely. Upon every highway we may see the blind leading for- 
ward their following of the blind, and the ditch is on either side, 
as Scylla and Charybdis were on either side of the path which the 
ship of Ulysses must follow. Life appears as a problem of many 
terms and unlimited and ever-increasing complexity. What just 
occasion for wonder shall we find, then, if the average mind fails 
of the true solution? What it needs is this childlike simplicity 
and unperverted sense, and with this a few leading principles 
which are not far to seek, but which are often overlooked for the 
very reason that they are néar at hand. The inquiry is perti- 
nent, whether the education given by the schools does much to 
beget and foster a taste for good reading. New England has 
given great attention to popular education; but the records of 
her public libraries and the character of the books and periodicals 
generally sold or found on the shelves of New England homes 
do not greatly encourage the believer in wholesome reading 
as a necessary aid to true life and any culture worthy of the 
name. Would it not be well for the managers of our schools to 
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determine as early as possible what pupils are at all likely to be- 
come “scholars”? Perhaps for these the present system of study 
is well enough. But, for those who are not to become scholars, 
would it not be well to direct our energies to the cultivation of 
sound views of life, rather than to the accumulation of technical 
knowledge of which they will never make use, either in practical 
affairs or in the processes of thought? What we should strive 
for is a standpoint, the highest which the pupil is capable of 
reaching; to give him the best possible views of life and the 
wisest direction and greatest efficiency to such natural intelli- 
gence and moral qualities as he is endowed with. Especially 
should we so regulate his reading as to aid the general endeavor 
and establish a taste for sound literature. To create a healthy 
tone of mind would be the first aim of such an education; and to 
this end it would insist upon healthful living,— on good sense 
applied to all the problems of life. 

Now whether this kind of education begins with the school 
or with the church and the home, it certainly must begin some- 
where, and operate forcefully and persistently, if we are to see an 
end of brain-sickly literature. We repeat that the roots of such 
literature go down to the deepest foundations of our modern life, 
and its effects are felt to the same depth. The falsity which 
appears in books is seen equally in the embodiment of our ideas 
along the whole range of life. Taste in art, in music, in archi- 
tecture, in decoration and dress, in schooling and in preaching, 
is marked by the same want of soundness and wholesomeness. 
Whether we are improving or otherwise, the fact remains that we 
are pleased with shoddy and with gay colors. Doubtless there is 
an ever-increasing number who escape all this falsity, and take 
pleasure only in the best and most profitable books; who give 
attention only to the things that are highest, their taste being 
healthy, simple, and correct. The fact remains that the majority 
do not read the best books or love the best music and art, that 
they are pleased with fashions that are hideous and effects that 
are tawdry. The seriousness of the case is that the evil is rooted 
at the very centre of life. It can only be cured by a force work- 
ing widely and deeply. 

F.. 0. Eggleston. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WORD FROM THE SOUTH. 


At length circumstances opened the way to carry out the pur- 
pose so long had in view. It was, in particular, my desire to have 
the witness of my own eyes to what we call “the New South,” 
planted and reared in the Gulf States largely by Northern hands 
since the war,— our real work of Reconstruction; and, as far as 
might be, to get personal evidence on the spot of the working 
out of the color-problem in the education of the Negro race. 
I very much wished to see the scenes of so extraordinary interest 
at Charleston and at Nashville; but could not regret that my 
course took me midway, to Atlanta, Chattanooga, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Mobile, and New Orleans, with a longer or shorter 
stay at each. It was quite too rapid to gather up any testimony 
of independent value, but the crowd of fresh impressions such a 
journey gives has yet a modest service of its own. 

From Washington the “Piedmont Air-Line” brings the trav- 
eller in twenty-five hours — breakfast to breakfast —to Atlanta, 
the wonderfully wide and busy capital of Georgia. The broad 
slope over which that railway passes, with its fine glimpses of 
the mountains here and there, opens up great visions of what its 
wealth and population may be in some not very distant future ; 
but I looked in vain for what I expected to see, the grouping 
or massing of a Negro population about the towns or stopping- 
places, or any evidences of the darkening of the colored race 
which I had been led to expect. I had seen the Negroes much 
blacker, and many more of them, in Virginia and Kentucky long 
before the war; and, as this first impression was not changed 
afterwards, I may say here that it suggested two things: that 
a much larger part of the town industry is done by whites than 
I had supposed, the blacks withdrawing more to their farms and 
gardens; and that, while these are no doubt (as asserted) a dis- 
tinctly purer race than a generation or two ago, something in the 
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climate or way of life is changing their color from the coal-black 
which was so common once to what is often a very handsome 
bronze, with features more shapely and intelligent. Of the plan- 
tation Negro proper, making the great dark bulk of the colored 
population, I saw next to nothing, and cannot say how far that 
might have destroyed this first impression. 

At Atlanta, again, one is surprised (whatever he may have 
been told of it beforehand) by the number and variety of the 
institutions that are making it a great educational centre of the 
New South. I naturally sought first those devoted to the teach- 
ing of the Negroes, and so failed to visit the new excellently 
endowed Industrial College (due in part, I believe, to the admi- 
rable work and influence of Mr. Chaney), situated on the pleasant 
northern avenue of the town. Five or six colleges, of various 
sects and aims, make a sort of fringe about this wide-spread cap- 
ital, making it a very long pilgrimage, if one must see them all. 
The first I visited was Spelman College, for colored girls, founded 
and sustained by the Baptists. It is not a charity institution, 
but the pupils pay a moderate charge for instruction in plain 
English branches and the useful arts of the household and hospi- 
tal. Bright and willing damsels showed me through the interior 
arrangements of class-rooms, kitchen, and laundry; and I was 
told that the great success has been in the instruction of trained 
nurses, who find ready employment on leaving, at twelve dollars 
a week. The college receives about four hundred pupils: only 
fourteen, I was told, were in the last graduating class, but some- 
thing like a hundred leave in the course of the year, with suffi- 
cient instruction, of unspeakable value, to find them their proper 
place and work in life. Across the street is the neat row of 
dwellings for teachers and pupils; and here I had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the excellent and revered principal of the 
institution, Miss Packard, a lady of advanced age, once at the 
head of the Oread College in Worcester. She says that the 
instruction given is frankly and absolutely unsectarian, and 
regrets the necessity that there should be denominational col- 
leges in any sense. Still, it is a necessity, she thinks, and has the 
indispensable advantage that there is one great religious body in 
whose loyalty each is sure of finding its support. 

At the Atlanta University, which is supported by the Congre- 
gational body for colored students of both sexes, I was particu- 
larly struck by the system and thoroughness of the industrial 
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training. (Clark University, a Methodist institution, which I 
was unable to visit, is said to be still more completely equipped 
in this line.) For example, beginning with the plainest hand- 
drawing from the solid,—a cube or cylinder,—the pupil is led, 
through accurate drawing by scale, up to the complete model of 
a house (which is given here in small) suited to the simple needs 
of the laborer,—an object lesson in the domestic virtues of tidi- 
ness and thrift. This generously endowed institution, with its 
great laboratory annex just going up, it was a pleasure to see; 
the manual exercises, also, of the younger pupils, in which the 
white children of the instructors took their part,— a co-education 
so cruelly taken advantage of, under Georgia law, to deprive this 
university of the aid it looked for to the State. Still more inter- 
esting, perhaps, was a visit—by drive across the city after 
dinner, with one of the teachers—to the “Morris Brown” Col- 
lege, an institution wholly founded, maintained, and taught by 
the colored people themselves. It is, to be sure, only a begin- 
ning. Only a wing of the proposed building is constructed ; and 
the teaching is only that of a grammar school, with one earnest, 
intelligent principal (trained, I believe, in New Brunswick) and 
a staff of two or three assistants. But it has the great advantage 
of the oversight and help of Bishop Gaines (of the African 
Methodist Church) close by —a man of real mark, with whom I 
had the pleasure of an hour’s conversation after visiting and ad- 
dressing the school. He is a man a little rising fifty-five, a 
sturdy, cheery, and valiant specimen of his race, born a planta- 
tion slave, in which condition he lived till twenty-five, when 
the war emancipated him, and so is linked by a peculiar tie to the 
hopes and fortunes of his people. Some fragility of constitu- 
tion in his childhood, with his quick intelligence, had made him 
a sort of pet, and saved him from the harder labors of the field, 
so that he had indulged pretty freely his passion for. book study, 
and was prepared to be the religious and educational leader he 
has proved. He has kept on the best terms with the white 
masters of the situation, of which he gave me this pleasant in- 
stance. Close to the corner estate on the Boulevard, where his 
college is begun, the city has built a large and handsome district 
school-house. Fearing there might be trouble from quarrels and 
jealousies between the two, he remonstrated, and was asked his 
objection. “ Why,” said he, “we don’t want to have the nigger 
children so near the white children!” The authorities laughed, 
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and promised there should be no difficulty; and I believe they 
have kept their word, and the two have been on the pleasantest 
footing ever since. Bishop Gaines sees clearly enough, of course, 
the dangerous and painful side there is in the condition and the 
prospects of the Negro; but he is engaged in the task of light- 
ening the difficulty and warding off the danger, and therefore 
he feels no such fears for his charge as their anxious friends 
express across the sea. 

Atlanta, somehow, as compared with Chattanooga, gives the 
impression of a Southern city quite out of proportion to their 
small difference in latitude. The difference comes, I take it, 
partly from its lying broadly open to country carts and mule- 
teams, and other signs of the outlying plantation life, while with 
the other there is closer gathering about the narrow courses of 
railway traffic; partly, too, from something more foreign in the 
soil and climate. This, if so, is very much to the credit of South- 
ern enterprise. For a local legend tells us that of this wide pop- 
ulous and prosperous town only six houses were left standing after 
Sherman’s terrible march; and that was less than twenty-seven 
years ago. That climate, however, one may easily believe, is 
not kindly to the growth of religious liberalism; and, much as 
Mr. Chaney’s work is valued and honored in the community at 
large which he served so faithfully, the special fruit of it still has 
an exotic look and flavor. The contrast is very marked in Chat- 
tanooga, where there is a cheer, a confidence, an expansion in 
the enterprise that has rallied to Mr. Towle’s wise effort there, 
very pleasant to witness. The doors of the new church — hand- 
some and convenient after our newer models—were thrown 
open for the first time, with the gracious hospitalities of a recep- 
tion; and the way of its coming prosperity looked bright and 
clear. 

At Montgomery one first feels himself in an atmosphere wholly 
Southern and new—except for the pretty cressets of electric 
lamps; and at Mobile, quite among the monuments and relics, 
considerably faded, of a prosperity having a distinct Creole tinge 
in it,—a prosperity which it hopes that its fine commercial posi- 
tion may win back to it some day. A fleet of tall square-rigged 
ships from European ports, waiting to bear away the forest treas- 
ures of the Gulf, seemed to re-enforce this hope, as much as the 
new ruins of a great fire daunted it forthetime. And at leaving, 
I met our brother Chaney, just arrived, cheerily confident of plant- 

6 
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ing again the standard of a liberal faith that still counts its loyal 
friends here. 

Letters which I carried to New*Orleans should have put me 
in communication with three or four of its fine new educational 
institutions; but it is a large place, with many subjects of distrac- 
tion, to say nothing of the confusions of a great holiday. Straight 
University, for colored students, was quite deserted when I saw 
it, and what little 1 gathered made me think it was not so wisely 
planned or so efficient as those I had left behind in Georgia. 
Quite the most interesting of what I found was at the University 
of Louisiana, whose president is a son of General Sidney Johns- 
ton, once of the University of Virginia, who, with the perfect 
courtesy of a scholar and a gentleman, has gathered about him 
the elements of a very genuine intellectual enthusiasm and life. 

The time of my visit here was a little before the trial that has 
led to such unlooked for and tragic results. As a single illustra- 
tion of the temper then prevailing there, I may mention a con- 
versation with the wife of the Mayor, in which she told me that, 
as her husband was threatened with the same fate as the mur- 
dered chief of police, a volunteer guard of young men had just 
offered to protect him; bat he declined the offer, saying he was 
quite willing to be killed in the discharge of his duty, but not to 
set so ill an example of shrinking from its risks. I think, how- 
ever, that the lady was a little impatient for his term of service 
to be over, however proud of the temper he met it in. 

I will not dwell on a matter that has stirred so much hasty 
temper and confusion of judgment; but will end with a little 
anecdote that was told me afterwards in the cattle country, 
which throws a side-light on some of the methods of Western 
justice unknown to courts of law. About four years ago, a cer- 
tain United States Territory was molested by roving bands of 
cattle-thieves, whom the Territorial authorities were quite im- 
potent to check, and who made all that sort of property unsafe. 
In order, therefore, to fulfil the ends of justice and “the higher 
law,” cattle-owners combined, and levied a troop of forty Texan 
cow-boys, who scoured the country, caught and hung ninety of 
the thieves, received their stipulated pay, and returned peaceably 
to their own ranges in the South. And the public was never 
informed of it! 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. 


Coming back to his post of service from a three months’ leave 
of absence, the Editor suddenly finds himself confronted with 
various symptoms of our theological climate, which strike him 
(as it were) in the face like an east wind suddenly succeeding to 
the softer breath of mountain and prairie. First is the hint that 
what we call Unitarianism, long known to be in a dying state, 
will doubtless perish outright, now that a well-known preacher, 
of soul larger than any ecclesiasticism or sect (on which ground 
five “dioceses” refuse him recognition), is named head of the 
Episcopalian Church of Massachusetts. Next is an apologetic 
plea to justify the historical past of Unitarianism here, on 
grounds that would certainly cut it off from the hope of any 
historical future, since they exclude, as something alien and abhor- 
rent, what makes nine-tenths of its vigor in parts of the country 
where it is most felt as a live and growing force. And, again, 
the newspapers are telling us of a new ecclesiastical trial, in 
which a Presbyterian divine of eminence is put on his defence for 
some gentle approaches to a scientific criticism of things ecclesias- 
tical, and in his reply keeps so scrupulously clear of heresy that 
one wonders what, then, Orthodoxy can have come to mean. 
These things are as curiously discordant with the atmosphere 
one respires in those larger spaces as the breath of the coast 
with the breath of plains and hills. And this, in particular, 
when our thought turns to what concerns our own place and 
work. 

Whether any of these things move us, depends chiefly on our 
own care and share in the work which we have actually in hand, 
— which the Lord of all the faithful has assigned for our own par- 
ticular charge. Those who are busy in it never trouble them- 
selves with vain questions whether it is wanted, or whether it 
will last, or whether somebody else thinks it is not all it ought 
to be. When He has done with us, or with our task in this 
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special organization and way, he will no doubt give us notice to 
quit by some sign which we can all of us understand; but that 
will not be while we are diligent in it, or while any part of it 
remains undone. And it would be easy to name a large list of 
places, far or near, where not only our workers are diligent, but 
where the thing they do is plainly indispensable, and is what no 
other will or can do. It is a great joy when any of us can reach 
out, once in a while, and touch some such spot. 

It was our privilege, in the month of April, to meet a congre- 
gation of four hundred in the lecture-room (then first opened) 
of the noble and beautiful church building going fast to com- 
pletion in Oakland, California. Of those who were gathered 
there, an eager and intelligent body of hearers,— of the two hun- 
dred or more families united in that religious organization,— very 
few, as we afterwards learned, had any Unitarian antecedents 
whatever, or had perhaps heard till within these three or four 
years that there was any such form of faith,—at any rate, by 
personal witness of it. 

The young man who conducted the Sunday-school was a 
Roman Catholic; interested class-members were Presbyterian or 
Methodist; of the forty who gathered in the minister’s study at 
noon, only one was by old associations Unitarian. They were 
drawn and brought together simply by the spirit of the Liberal 
gospel there taught: if they knew the name at all, it was a name 
that appealed to prejudice or at best curiosity. But the name 
was so far from being disguised that it was made conspicuous in 
the title of the organization, and carved in stone on the portal or 
foundation of the edifice. And as long as the name meant that 
thing, it would continue a name of power. 

It was a good thing to have come also in touch with a church 
work known frankly by our name,—so manly, various, devoted, 
and useful as that in San Diego; so modestly hopeful and well 
planted as in Alameda and San José; so strong, hearty, and pro- 
gressive as the young enterprise in Salt Lake City; so vigorous 
in growth as that in Denver; so strongly and prosperously car- 
ried through its earlier embarrassments as that in Madison; so 
wholesome, united, and earnest as that shown and reported in 
the sessions of the Western Conference, where old “issues” were 
lost in a current of sensible and useful work. He who has seen 
these things is ashamed of his own half-heartedness and doubt. 
He sees how good a thing it is, now and then, to seek a change 
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of air if he would know well the life of his own time; how true 
it is that that life must thrive by looking forward not back, and 
out not in, by broadening and not narrowing whatever makes for 
our spiritual fellowship. Even now, while we write, there comes 
to us this further word from California: — 


All my life I have been a Unitarian, but have never been so situated 
that I could connect myself with a society. I hope to be able to assist 
in organizing one here within the next few years. I have just received 
new enthusiasm from reading “James Freeman Clarke” and the “ Origin 
and History of Unitarianism.” I hope to obtain more of your literature. 
What is the progress made by thé Church on this coast? Will you tell 
me the difference between Eastern and Western Unitarianism? I ask 
these questions in view of the possibility of an organization here. 


To which we answer: Our Superintendent on the Pacific 
coast, M?. Van Ness, is confident that he could put twelve of the 
right men to immediate service as fast as he can find them; he 
has very much at heart the founding of a training school for 
ministers, at once scholarly and practical, which should furnish 
such men, specially fitted for the work he thinks most needed 
there; and the extraordinary welcome lately given to Mr. Alger 
and Mr. Hale, as our representatives from the East, he thinks, 
has already made a beginning, which needs only to be followed 
up, to widen out a liberal movement that will be a powerful and 
living force in that region. 


Of the kind of service we have in mind, we cannot give a 
better notion than by copying from a letter written in reply to 
our remonstrance with a friend who seemed to us “faithful in 
too many things,” and who, we thought, ought to spare his 
strength for the one or two most needful in his remote and 
hard-worked ministry : — 


Peculiar conditions beset one, which must be met and mastered. A 
peculiar and conglomerate people must be fused and educated,— and not 
in one way, but in many. Then the liberal minister cannot fulfil his 
mission and stand apart from the social, educational, and political con- 
cerns of the city. 

“The liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things he shall 
stand.” I carefully considered my duty before accepting the position 
on the School Board, which I have held for over three years; and I am 
satisfied with the results. My position in the community on account 
of these and other public services is one that no exclusive pastoral work 
could have given me, while this last has never suffered from neglect. 
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I gathered the society at in the early spring of ’88, and organized 
it that summer with thirty-five families. Tt comprises nearly that num- 
ber now, and receives occasional accessions, all of them people whose 
religious home is with us, and who would otherwise be out of connection 
with any church. I know the life of this child and his worth. No 
other small society on the coast contains better material or has such 
a promising outlook» And the child has not cést the American Unita- 
rian Association nor any one, save his guardian, a cent for support. 
I shall therefore continue to bring him up in the best culture I can give 
him. I believe he will live to be a great power for good. 

How to economize force here must be a matter of careful management. 
During the years of ’87, ’88, and ’89 I printed many sermons in full in 
the local papers. I sent you one recently, of the average length. I have 
often done what you advise, and found it a useful exercise as well as a 
help by way of relief,— take an old sermon and make a new one out of it 
by pruning the rhetosic and accentuating points. Most of my sermons are 
on simple, practical themes, every-day matters, timely topics, and noted 
occasions, as the birth or death days of the world’s benefactors, etc. 

For the first time in my ministry I have been giving a course of ex- 
tempore lectures on the great religions, meeting a demand for that sort 
of instruction in religious history, and correcting a little of that aberra- 
tion, so prominent here, in favor of any Orientalism except Christianity. 
I have found that short courses on labor, marriage, social questions, etc., 
have brought out the people and set the whole community talking about 
vital things; while, as respects myself, the change of thought and labor 
has been somewhat in the nature of rest. 

In about three weeks I shall have finished my lectures on the relig- 
ions. Then I shall probably carry along a few Sundays on social 
themes, and intermit the evening services until fall. The Emerson class 
has been a source of refreshment to me, and the means of bringing up 
some people to our higher and surer ground of belief and hope. The 
text of Emerson's essays is simply a point of departure for lively, search- 
ing discussion. Such reading and conversation may be carried on week 
after week for years by thoughtful people without loss of interest. 
Indeed, the educational effects ought to show in a deepening interest. 
I like to apply this touchstone to people. The shallow ones soon betray 
themselves. Here, where visiting ministers are about our only relief 
and church activities must go on the year round, the Unity Club and 
the Auxiliary must be permanent. We cannot depend on sensations. 
The bringing up of a body of people to self-dependent social and church 
life cannot be effected in a few years, and some of the effort will be 
experimental. But I think 1 know these people here for nearly all they 
are worth under present conditions. Until times grow better, so that the 

society can have their own pastor, I see no other way to get relief 
except my quick, ready passage from one work to another, broken by 
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occasional days on my land. I took this up with this object in view. 
Besides, any day I can get a few hours’ relaxation in my garden or at 
my bench in the attic. 

With the revival of affairs here, which will come, I shall be relieved 
from the pecuniary strain, by far the worst I have suffered. The work 
would be nothing to a free mind. I organized for work and in great 
variety. Yet you are right in insisting that the greatest success hes in 
the pursuit of one or a few aims; and I am not offering an apology for 
what may have seemed to you a dispersion of energy, when I say again 
that the liberal minister who, above all others, is appealed to and drawn 
upon in a new city, must show a liberal spirit. He must “not forget to 
communicate,” whatever the cost. 

If I could eliminate my correspondence outside of family and near 
friends, the letters of inquiry, appeal, etc., I could read one more book 
a week. But I cannot ignore such things. Then the groping, half- 
made-up minds which must be patiently tended through the isms and 
spasms of thought which afflict them! It is a bore greater than the 
Hoosac Tunnel; but am I not here to help these people? I confess, my 
dear, good friend, that my lot is a holocaust, and must be, though the 
sacrifice be over a slow fire. Of late a few of our ablest people have 
come to my aid in the Sunday-school and other directions, and there 
appears more appreciation of my labors. 


A MEMORIAL WORD. 


The month has brought intelligence of the death of three of our 
fellow-workers whose names demand a brief memorial notice 
here. 

Frederick Frothingham had been nearly thirty-five years in 
our ministry, being first settled in Portland, Maine, in 1856, and 
continuing there about eleven years. It is likely that his earlier 
desire and aim were towards the scholarly side of his profession, 
as the first work he was publicly known by was a translation of 
De Wette’s “Introduction to the New Testament,”— not exactly 
a sequel, indeed, to Theodore Parker’s notable translation of the 
work on the Old Testament, which he had made the vehicle of 
some of the sturdiest controversy of his day. The temper of 
intellectual battle was scarcely in the gentler nature of Mr. Froth- 
ingham, who had, nevertheless, the full courage of his convictions 
in other fields. He began his professional life just as the last 
wave was rising of the long anti-slavery struggle, when that c@n- 
tention had grown to be the one living passion of our poli- 
tics. A native of Montreal, he felt himself a little outside the 
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circle of our national tradition and life; nor would he consent to 
be an American citizen till the blot of slavery had been wiped 
from our Constitution. That with this line of separation from 
his people he held his post so long as he did was a testimony to 
the personal qualities that have always endeared him to a large 
circle of friends. Though reserved in general intercourse, and 
apt to be shy and silent on social occasions, there was a range 
within which his sympathies were very warm; and, while he was 
still a stranger to most of us, I remember hearing at that day 
how greatly he was endeared, through common delight in forms 
of literature then little known, to a group of nearer associates. 
His cast of mind was too grave, I suppose, to be ever generally 
popular, and his modesty, or possibly the lack of robust health, 
has kept him from the wider contact with the public, by platform 
or pen, which might have been expected of him, But his later 
ministries, in Buffalo and in Milton, have shown the same great 
and affectionate appreciation from those who came into a closer 
knowledge of him; and he has left the memory of a man singu- 
larly modest, generous, and refined, a preacher grave and thought- 
ful, a valued and constant friend. 

In memory of a near friend and brother beloved to many of us, 
Loammi Ware, we copy the following tender and appreciative 
words from a funeral discourse by Rev. E. H. Hall: — 


I speak only as a friend. The best lessons of friendship I have ever 
learned this man has taught me. He has shown me how tender and 
beautiful a thing friendship is, how large-hearted, generous, and loyal, 
how quick to discern all noble traits in others, how more than apprecia- 
tive of every genuine excellence. I am not surprised at this silent gath- 
ering from far and near of early and of later friends. Though I know 
so little of these busy years of his ministry, I should be very sure, even 
without this pathetic testimony, that, wherever he has been, all who 
honored uprightness and integrity have found themselves drawn to him, 
that all who loved manly purity and delicacy have been bound to him 
as by chains of steel. I can understand that, wherever his life has been 
spent, he has known the art of making and keeping friends. 

Such a thoroughly enlightened mind as his, such natural love of 
beauty, such cultivated taste for music and all the arts, and such quick 
recognition of whatever was best,—in a word, such rare refinement of 
nature,— could hardly be placed in any of our New England communi- 
ties without making there its mark, and becoming a centre of choicest 
influence. I am not surprised to hear how universally he was prized 
and esteemed in the place where for the last quarter of a century he has 
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been doing his quiet work. Iam not surprised that the admiration felt 
for him knew no bounds of sect or class. Why should it? What do 
these traits of which I have been speaking know of sect or class? Such 
culture as his finds its own everywhere, seeks its like and is sought by 
it wherever it may be. I have known many lovers of art, but few with 
so sure a sense of beauty, few who knew so well what they liked and 
why, few who echoed so instinctively the higher refinements of criticism 
and taste which so many accept conventionally and slavishly. His pro- 
fession was to him, so far as I could judge, pre-eminently a means to 
lead men to purer and higher living. For the theological speculations of 
the day or its critical researches he had little taste, still less for what 
seemed to him its realistic or utilitarian temper. “When you get on 
ideal grounds,” he said lately to one of his ministerial companions to 
whom he had been listening, “I am with you all the time.” He lived 
entirely in idealistic regions; lived among his much-loved poets and 
masters of every art, and looked upon the world of to-day through their 
eyes ; saw many ideals which others ignored or scorned, and believed in 
them, too, while others surrendered themselves to the immediate and 
practical. If this robbed him in any degree of dash or fire, or lessened 
the virility or vigor with which he grappled with actual affairs, it kept 
him exquisitely true to his best thoughts and highest dreams. Once for 
all, he was fastidious, and must needs accept whatever limitation, as well 
as whatever excellence, goes with that exacting word. His was not the 
rough work of the world, but the fine. His calling was to win souls to 
delicacy and high-mindedness. 


The memorial service for General Marshall the other day 
brought out in fresh relief the most honorable and interesting 
record of a memorable life. As a young man in a commercial 
position at Honolulu, something more than half a century ago, he 
quickly gained confidence by great vigor of intelligence and 
purity of character, so as to be, at five-and-twenty, a powerful 
force for good where there were strong undercurrents of the 
subtlest moral peril. General Armstrong, son of a missionary in 
the Hawaiian Islands, testified with deep feeling to the faithful 
work of his early teacher and friend. The same qualities, of 
clear, quick intelligence, resolute action, and absolute fidelity, 
were shown in the responsible and confidential duties of his 
office during the war, where he was, as Mr. Hale finely illus- 
trated it, almost a personal friend and helper of every one of the 
hundred and fifty thousand men whom Massachusetts sent out 
into the field. Of late years he has rounded out that noble life- 
service by giving his time and energies to that work of pure 
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philanthropy, the education of the Negro and Indian races. At 
Hampton it was beautiful to see the eager respect and love paid 
him at every turn and every word by the dusky throng to whom 
his face was a continual benediction; and, in the almost gratui- 
tous service he has rendered in the employ and confidence of the 
American Unitarian Association, he has done what it is not easy 
to see how any other could have done, to build up its work in 
that distant and difficult field. Nothing less than his frank faith 
in it, his untroubled serenity of temper, and his artless, skill to 
win everybody’s trust, could have put the beginnings of life and 
vigor into the Montana School, which stands his best visible mon- 
ument. 


FROM AUSTRALASIA. 


We have received from a correspondent in Tasmania a Blue- 
book on the immigration of Chinese into the Australian colo- 
nies of Great Britain, which shows how the question we at- 
tempted to meet in this Review several years ago (October, 1885) 
presses there in the same way, but closer home. Our friend is a 
native of that newest of the great Colonies, known to our child- 
hood as Van Diemen’s Land, and is Attorney-General there. 
He became known to some of us here, on his return last year 
from London by way of Boston, Washington, San Francisco, and 
New Zealand, to take part in the Conference that was to prepare 
a constitution for the Confederated Colonies of Australasia,— 
travelling as a comparative student of the institutions of Europe 
and America. He has been for years especially interested in the 
study of our own literature, and the phases of our religious 
thought ; and few among us are more familiar than he appeared 
to be with the names and writings we most delight to honor. 

The book in question takes the form of “ Correspondence” on 
the subject it treats with the British government, since colo- 
nial legislation on so serious a matter as the relations with a 
vast and populous empire like China must submit to the revision 
and decision of the Imperial authorities. American legislation 
and American treaties with China are abundantly cited, so that 
we can partly see ourselves as others see us, and get a little side- 
light on some points of the labor-question that touch ourselves. 





Book Notes. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Odyssey of Homer.— Some years ago Professor George H. Palmer 
of Harvard sent forth a volume containing the first twelve books of 
the Odyssey in Greek, with a translation in rhythmical prose. The 
latter received such a cordial reception that he has continued his 
delightful task, and has now rendered the whole work into English. 
He has desired, as his charming preface declares, to give a simple, 


direct, and minutely faithful translation; to get as far away as possible 
from a style which is visibly that of a translator in a sophisticated age; 
to avail himself of the happy strokes of previous translators; and to 
employ a vivacious prose language which shall justly mark the “ per- 
meating joy” of the original by an unobtrusive rhythm. These desires 
Professor Palmer seems to us to have been very successful in gratifying 
for himself and the many pleased readers whom his version of the tale 
of the crafty, much-enduring Prince of Ithaca will doubtless attract. 
The rendering is eminently smooth. Occasionally, a little more pains 
might well have been spent in keeping out decided blank verse; but 
Professor Palmer has justified his choice of rhythmical prose as, on the 
whole, the best medium for rendering the Odyssey into our tongue. 
It is a great service, both to the purely English reader and to the 
student of the original, to have before him a translation so faithful and 
flowing as this speech of Hermes to Calypso indicates: “Goddess, you 
question me, a god, about my coming hither, and I will truly tell my 
story as you bid. Zeus ordered me to come, against my will. Who of 
his own accord would cross such stretches of salt sea? Intermina- 
ble! And no city of men at hand to make an offering to the gods 
and bring them chosen hecatombs. Nevertheless, the will of «gis-bear- 
ing Zeus no god may cross or set at naught. He says a man is with 
you, the most unfortunate of all who fought for Priam’s town nine 
years, and in the tenth destroyed the city and departed home. They on 
their homeward way offended Athene, who raised ill winds against 
them and a heavy sea. Thus all the rest of his good comrades perished, 
but wind and water brought him here. This is the man whom Zeus 
now bids you send away, and quickly, too; for it is not ordained that 
he shall perish far from friends. It is his lot to see his friends once 
more, and reach his high-roofed house and native Jand.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 
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The American Revolution.—In the preface to these two handsome vol- 
umes (bound after a new method which combines flexibility and durabil- 
ity) Mr. John Fiske explains ‘aeir relation to his other works on American 
history. He has in mind a narrative history of the United States, some- 
what on the plan of Green’s History of the English People. But many 
years, he believes, will be required to carry out this project in four man- 
ageable octavo volumes. He therefore judges it well to publish frag- 
ments of the work. Such are his recent volumes on “The Beginnings 
of New England” and “The Critical Period of American History,” and 
such are these two volumes on “ The American Revolution.” Mr. Fiske 
is far from desiring to write a complete or detailed account of the war 
of the Revolution. But, without making pretensions to minute investi- 
gation, he has employed his well-known gift as a luminous narrator, 
able to compare things far and near, and always sure of his own mind, 
to construct a highly readable history. For such a work there was 
room, of course; and Mr. Fiske has avoided the extremes of too little 
and too much by keeping it within six hundred and fifty pages, printed 
in pleasing library style. He begins with Franklin’s admirable “Albany 
Plan” of union among the colonies, which so entirely failed to commend 
itself to them, and reaches Lexington, Concord, and the Mecklenburg 
County Resolves in the third chapter. (The legend of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence is, of course, rejected.) Mr. Fiske’s charac- 
teristic excellences as a popular historian are more apparent when he 
reaches the battle of Bunker Hill. He is free from patriotic rancor. 
He seizes the leading points, and he knows how to add to the interest 
of his story by introducing incidents of special attractiveness, like 
James Otis fighting on the 17th of June, 1775, and by comparing the 
events of the Revolution with those of mcdern times. Thus he says 
of the Charlestown battle: — 

“Though small in its dimensions if compared with great European 
battles, or with the giant contests of our own Civil War, the struggle at 
Bunker Hill is memorable and instructive, even from a purely military 
point of view. Considering the numbers engaged and the short dura- 
tions of the fight, the destruction of life was enormous. Of all the 
hardest fought fields of modern times there have been very few, indeed, 
in which the number of killed and wounded has exceeded one-fourth of 
the whole force engaged. In its bloodiness and in the physical condi- 
tions of the struggle, the battle of Bunker Hill resembles in miniature 
the tremendous battles of Fredericksburg and Cold Harbor.... Against 
such odds even British pluck and endurance could not possibly prevail. 
Under these circumstances, had the Americans been properly supplied 
with powder, Howe could no more have taken Bunker Hill by storm 
than Burnside could take the heights of Fredericksburg.” 

Mr. Fiske has given unusual unity to his exposition by his division 
of the Revolutionary struggle (he closes with Yorktown) into four 
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periods, by his first and second “ blows at the centre” on the part of the 
English generals, and by treating Saratoga, the war on the frontier and 
on the ocean, the year of disaster (1780), Arnold, and Yorktown in 
separate chapters. Wherever one dips into the volumes, he is sure to 
read on for pages, so thoroughly is Mr. Fiske a master of gaining and 
keeping attention by legitimate art. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00.) 


Charles Grandison Finuey comes next in the “ American Religious 
Leaders” Seyies. Mr. Finney’s name was first familiar to us through 
anecdotes of his work in Revivals in Central New York, about half a 
century ago, which seemed to us then quite shocking and blasphemous. 
We are glad to associate them, as we find here, with the genuineness and 
intensity of his own conversion in early life, and to qualify them by a 
better knowledge of the man in his later work as a religious teacher and 
educationist. Still it is more the fervor of spirit than the largeness of 
intelligence we honor in such a man; and we cannot avoid the thought 
that the series will be inconveniently long which includes half the 


names of those who are intellectually twice as worthy of it. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Thayer, Joseph Henry. The change of attitude towards the Bible. 
A lecture given under the auspices of the Boston board of the American 
institute of sacred literature, Feb. 27, 1891. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1891. 69 pp. 

Perry, William Stevens, D.D. ‘The general ecclesiastical constitution 
of the American church: its history and rationale. [The Bohlen lect- 
ures, 1890.] Delivered in Philadelphia. New York: T. Whittaker. 
1891. 291 pp. (It is of the Protestant episcopal church that the bishop 
of Iowa here discourses under the name he is pleased to give it, “the 
American church”!) 

Martineau, James. Essays, reviews, and addresses, selected and re- 
vised by the author. [Vol.] 2. Ecclesiastical, historical. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. 576 pp. (The essays are: Church and 
state.— The church of England.— The battle of the churches.— Philo- 
sophical Christianity in France.— Letter and spirit.— Europe since the 
Reformation.— Phaethon.— Alexandria and her schools.— Professional 
religion.— The Unitarian position.—Church-life? or church-sect ? — 
Tracts for priest and people.— The crisis of faith The new affinities 
of faith— A way out of the trinitarian controversy.— The national 
church as a federal union.) 

Haweis, Hugh Reginald. The broad church; or, what is coming. 
London: Sampson Low. 1591. 276 pp. (Added are three sermons: 
On prayer; Mesmerism, spiritualism, hypnotism; John Stuart- Mill’s 
religion. The chapters are headed with these questions and answers: 
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Are the broad church dishonest? No.— Are the creeds credible? Yes 
and no.—Is God omnipotent? Yes and no.— Was Jesus God incar- 
nate? Yes and no.—Is the imitation of Christ possible? No.—JIs the 
Holy Ghost a reality? Yes.—Is the church a figment? No.— Are the 
clergy obsolete? No.— Are the saints intelligible? Yes.—Is the great 
hereafter a dream? No.) 

Gladden, Washington. Who wrote the Bible? A book for the peo- 
ple. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 381 pp. 

Paul, Charles Kegan. Faith and unfaith and other essays. London: 
K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1891. 249 pp. (The other essays 
are: Thomas & Kempis and the Imitation.— Pascal’s Pensées.— The 
story of John Calas.— What we know of Shakspere.— The production 
and life of books.— English prose and style.) 

Marshall, John, LL.D. A short history of Greek philosophy. Lon- 
don: Percival & Co. 1891. 253 pp. (The author is rector of the Royal 
high school of Edinburgh, and was formerly professor of classical litera- 
ture and philosophy in Yorkshire college, Leeds ) 

Carus, Paul. The soul of man. An investigation of ihe facts of 
physiological and experimental psychology. With 182 illustrations. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 1891. 458 pp. (‘*There are in- 
numerable psychologies, innumerable physiologies, innumerable anato- 
mies, and floods of pamphlets discussing the many problems and inci- 
dents of experimental psychology. But there is not one book, as far as 
I know, in which all the facts of these various branches of science are 
gathered and presented in their connection.”’) 


History and Biography. 


Allard, Paul. La Persécution de Dioclétien et le triomphe de |’église. 
Paris: V. Lecoffre. 1890. 2 vols. 

Shipley, John B. The English re-discovery and colonization of Amer- 
ica. By John B. and Marie A. Shipley. London: E. Stock. 1890. 
151 pp. (Contains the plea, by Miss Marie A. Brown (later Mrs. Ship- 
ley), before a committee of the United States Senate, for recognition of 
Lief Erikson’s discovery of America, A.p. 1000. 

Dictionary of national biography, edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney 
Lee. Vol. 26. Henry Il.—Hindley. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1891. 448 pp. 

Herkless, John. Cardinal Beaton, priest and politician. With a 

“portrait. W. Blackwood & Sons. Edinburgh, 1891. 322 pp. [David 
Beaton or Bethune was born in Scotland in the year 1494, became arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews in 1539, was prime minister of James V. and a 
controlling force in Scottish affairs until 1546, when he was murdered 
in his castle by friends of Wishart.) 

Holand, Henry Scott, and Rockstro, William Smyth. Memoir of 
Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt: her early life and dramatic career, 
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1820-1851. From original documents, letters, manuscript diaries, ete., 
collected by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. In 2 vols. London: J. 
1891. Illustrations. Portraits. 

Cabanés, Auguste. Marat inconnu. L’homme privé, le médecin, le 
savant, d’aprés des documents nouveaux et inédits. Paris: L. Genon- 
ceaux. 1891. 328 pp. 

Tarducci, Francesco. The life of Christopher Columbus. After the 
latest documents. Translated from the Italian by Henry F. Brownson. 
Detroit: H. F. Brownson. 1890. 2 vols. Illustrations. Portraits. 

Wright, George Frederick. Charles Grandison Finney. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 329 pp. American religious leaders 
series. (Finney was born in Warren, Conn., in 1792. He was at first 
a lawyer, but began preaching as a revivalist in 1824. He was closely 
associated all through his career with the early abolitionists. In 1835 
he accepted the position of professor of theology at Oberlin. He died 
there forty years later.) 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth. Life of Francis Higginson, first 
minister in the Massachusetts Bay colony and author of “ New England’s 
plantation” (1630). New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. [1891.] 158 pp. 
(Makers of America series.) 


Murray. 


Brinton, Daniel Garrison. The American race: a linguistic classifica- 
tion and ethnographic description of the native tribes of North and South 
America. New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 392 pp. (“A first attempt 


at a systematic classification of the whole American race on the basis of 
language. Dr. Latham was obliged in his work forty years ago by defi- 
ciency of material to depart from the linguistic scheme and accept other 
guides.”) 


Miscellaneous. 


Brentano, Lujo. The relation of labor to the law of to-day. Trans- 
lated from the German by Porter Sherman. With an introduction by 
the translator. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 305 pp. 
(Originally published in 1876 in Leipzig. ‘The classical political 
economy of England prevalent also in this country has been built up 
almost exclusively on the side of the capitalist, and is full of theories 
and assumptions. . . . It is owing toa theory, an exploded theory, the 
wages-fund theory, that the relations of labor have not been scientifically 
discussed by our economists, and that the treatment of the labor ques- 
tion has been left mainly to unscientific, more or less socialistic, even 
revolutionary writers.” Introduction.) 

Lafargue, Paul. The evolution of property from savagery to civiliza- 
tion. London: S. Sonnenschein & Co. 1890. 174 pp. (Considered 
under these heads: Forms of contemporaneous property.— Primitive 
communism.— Family or consanguine collectivism.— Feudal property.— 
Bourgeois property. These articles were originally published over the 
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signature Fergus in the Nouvelle Revue of Paris, edited by Madame 
Adam. Primitive communism was written in answer to Huxley’s attack 
on Rousseau and human equality.) 

The professor’s letters. By Theophilus Parsons. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1891. 215 pp. Portrait. (Letters written many years ago to a 
young girl solely for her benefit and instruction, now prepared for publi- 
cation by the recipient). 

Schopenhauer, Arthur. The art of literature: a series of essays. Se- 
lected and translated with a preface, by T. Bailey Saunders. London: 
S. Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 149 pp. (One of a series of selections 
from the “ Parerga and Paralipomena,” translated by Mr. Saunders.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Charles Grandison Finney. (American Religious Leaders.) By G. Frederick 
Wright. $1.25 
Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. By Washington Gladden. 


$1.25. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Livy, Books I. and II. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. B. Green- 
ough. College Series of Latin Authors. $1.35. (One of the neatest, best, and 
most welcome of this excellent series.) 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. Macaulay’s second essay on Lord Chatham. 
(English Classics, annotated.) 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


The Professor’s Letters. By Theophilus Parsons. $1.00. Expositions and 
hints from the Swedenborgian point of view. 


From Sweet § Sturdy, Attleboro, Mass. 


Right and Wrong relating to Literal Ethics and a Popular Form of Govern- 
ment. By William A. Sturdy. (A somewhat rude, miscellaneous, and verbose 
though honest discussion of practical ethics.) 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


The Relation of Labor to the Law of To-day. By Dr. Lujo Brentano. 
Translated from the German by Porter Sherman, A.M. Price $1.50. 

The Question of Copyright. Compiled by George Haven Putnam. 

Chansons Populaires de la France. A Selection from French Popular Ballads. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M. 
Price $1.25. 

Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity. By Orello Cone, D.D. Price 
$1.75. 

American Literature, 1607-1885. By Charles F. Richardson. Price $3.50.— 
For sale by Damrell & Upham. 

The Speculator. By Clinton Ross. 75 cents. 

Drinking Water and Ice Supplies and their Relations to Health and Disease. 
By T. Mitchell Prudden. 75 cents. (Very entertaining as well as instructive.) 
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The Revival of Spiritual Christianity. So/on Lauer. 

The Religious Growth of Three Hundred Years. M. ¥. Savage. 
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Report of the Directors of the American Unitarian Association. Grindall 
Reynolds. 
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NITARIANISM: Its Origin and History. A Course of Sixteen 
Lectures delivered in Channing Hall, Boston, 1888-89. 12mo. 400 pp. 
Price $1.00. 


“ The volume covers phases of the development of Unitarianism which are not 
treated in any other work. Its analytical table of contents and full index furnish 
ready access to its wealth of matter. The names of its authors are in themselves 
a guarantee of substantial material and thorough workmanship. The volume will 
be an excellent one to put in the hands of those who ask, ‘What is American Uni- 
tarianism ?’”— Christian Register, Boston. 


“ Whoever wishes to know the high literary merit and profound spiritual con- 
sciousness of the prominent religious teachers of the Unitarian Church will find 
this volume a revelation. The fact that we do not coincide with many of the 
opinions expressed need not hinder our enjoyment of these masterly addresses.” — 
Christian Union (Orthodox), New York, N.Y. 


“The volume is interesting, not only because of the names it bears, and the 
scholarly treatment of its topics, and the purpose of its production, but because it 
throws light on a portion of the most instructive religious history of Christendom. 
The student of the currents and tendencies of opinions, the development of germs, 
will find no better field than that presented by the rise of Unitarianism in New 
England.” — National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“We rise from the perusal of this volume with the feeling expressed by Mr. 
Spaulding as he closes his introduction, —‘ a profound feeling of gratitude to the 
Society that planned these Channing Hall lectures, to the men who delivered them, 
and the Association that has published them.’”— Universalist Quarterly, Boston, 
Mass. 


“It is doubtful if the origin and history of any denomination have received 
more lucid, more interesting, or more adequate treatment. ... This book is not — 
avowedly, at least — polemical, but historical, and as such is a strong and able 
book, which will be read with interest by all fair-minded people.”— Evangelist 
(Presbyterian), New York, N.Y. 


“It is not necessary to have been born in Boston, or even in New England, or 
indeed to be at all in sympathy with the intellectual and spiritual movement here 
set forth, and which goes under the name of Unitarianism, in order to give the 
volume a cordial welcome, or to read it with interest and profit. It seems to us a 
valuable contribution to the history of modern religious thought."— Christian In- 
telligencer (Orthodox), New York, N.Y. 


“ They treat of various phases of the development of Unitarianism from the 
beginning, and are uniformly well written and courteous in their tone. Some of 
them are intensely interesting, as giving an inside view of certain points,— such as 
the progress of this faith in England, its contact with German. thought, and some 
of its early New England advocates.”— Observer (Presbyterian), New York, N.Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held December 8, an Editorial Board was appointed 
“to have in charge the management of a new Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Ethics, and Theology.” 


The appearance of the new Quarterly may be expected early 


in the year 1892. Subscribers to the Unitarian Review who have 
paid in advance may have their money refunded or copies of the 
new Quarterly will be supplied during the unexpired terms of their 
subscription. 





